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ABSTRACT 
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INTRODUCTION 



Preface 

This report describes a two-year Investigation of the In— 
fluenoe on student teachers of a training program for coopera- 
ting teachers. Certain characteristics of both student teachers 
and cooperating teachers were studied assess relationships 
between and among such characteristics and the major variables i 
training t and the classroom Instructional behaviors of student 
teachers • 

Two discrete but related projects provide the data for 
this report. The first, A Pilot Study (Preparing beginning teach- 
©rs for working with the educationally disadvantaged i A pilot 
study of the influence on student teachers of a training program ^ 
for cooperating teachers In Inner-city schools) covered a contract 
period of July 1, 196? through June 30, 1968. 

The second project, A Continuing Study (see full title 
Title Page of report) covers a contract period from July i, lyoo 
through July 31* 1969 • 

The description and findings of both studies are presented 
here as an Integrated report. It follows the format suggested 
by the Division of Research, but Is Intended as a final report 
to the Bureau of Inservlce Education, the Syracuse City School 
District and the Division of Research. 

Since the projects Involve both a training design and a re- 
search design, both will be detailed, but the greater emphasis 
will be on the research phase and Its findings • 



Statement of the problem 

Tlie problem was Initially stated In the proposal for sup- 
port of the pilot study I 

Student teaching has long been recognized as 
being one of the most critical components In programs 
for the preparation of teachers . Typl®®-Hy # the stu- 
dent teaching experience Is the terminal experience 
In teacher training programs. In the five year urban 
teacher preparation program at Syracuse University 
this will not be the case.' * In this program, stu- 
dent teaching Is seen as one of several experiences 
which are designed to prepare the beginning urban 
teachers for an Intensive Internship during their fifth 

(1) See *' Urban Teacher Preparation Program! Proposal 
for a New Five Year Program In Urban Teaching*” 

Syracuse University, 196? (mimeographed). 





year In Inner-city schools. In the five year urban 
teacher training program at Syracuse University the 
student teaching experience will become the place 
where these beginning teachers first learn to apply 
the basic skills of teaching In classrooms that contain 
a substantial number of educationally disadvantaged 
students. It Is here where they will learn to con- 
trol and apply teaching behaviors which are both 
effective and congruent with th^. Ir unique potentials 
as beginning teachers, and are appropriate for the 
students they are teaching. Traditionally, the coop- 
erating teacher has been a key figure In the student 
teaching experience. This will be particularly true 
In the student teaching experience of the five year 
urban teacher preparation program. The quality of 
the supervisory relationship with these student teach- 
ers will play a critical role In creating the conditions 
under which these student teachers will begin to 
develop txn effective and natural teaching style 
that win be refined later In their Internship. 

It would seem, therefore, that a well trained corps 
of effective cooperating teachers would be neces- 
sary for the success of this Initial clinical 
teaching experience In the urban teacher preparation 
program • 

Effective teaching and effective supervision 
require different skills. Our experience suggests 
that supervising teachers, though successful and 
perhaps outstanding In the classroom, typically (a) 
lack skill In giving useful feedback to student teachers 
concerning their Instructional behavior, (b) lack 
the kind of conceptual understanding of the teaching- 
learning process necessary to help student teachers 
develop generalizations from exemplars of concepts, 

(c) tend to shape the student teachers* Instructional 
behavior In their (the cooperating teachers*) own 
mold. 



What Is needed Is a corps of cooperating teach- 
ers who can help student teachers develop effective 
teaching patterns that are congruent with their own 
unique potentials as beginning teachers and their 
perceptions of the role of the teacher that are con- 
sistent with the situation In which they teach. 

The feedback skills and conceptual models of the 
teaching-learning process necessary for effective 
supervision have not been readily available to 
cooperating teachers In the past. Recent Innova- 
tions In training designs, Instructional materials 
and supervisory procedures have, along with recent 
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research rindlngSf now made It possible to Imple- 
' Ment a training program to develop an effective corps 
of cooperating teachers. The project described In 
this proposal will Involve a workshop In which coop- 
erating teachers will be trained to use these new 
supervisory tools. In addition* this project will 
test the effectiveness of this workshop by measur- 
ing the extent to which student beachers working 
with the trained cooperating teachers are able to con- 
ceptualize and produce effective teaching behaviors 
that are consistent with their unique potentials 
and come to use these behaviors In their own teach- 
ing. 

The research question of the Pilot Study was i Is there 
any measurable difference In the behavior of student teachers 
(In classroom performance and In response to various Instruments; 
working with cooperating teachers having certain kinds of train- 
ing, as compared to student teachers working with those who have 

not had such training? 

The same research question was asked In the Continuing 
Study, but the additional question wasi Does the prescription 
of specific differentiated supervisory activities demonstrate 
further measurable distinctions among these variables? 



Review of related literature 

Uils section could become quite extended. Hie literature 
concerning student teaching and Its supervision Is voluminous. 

The past decade has produced research and opinion-type 
literatures concerning student teaching and teacher education 
which are related to, but beyond the scope of, th^s report. Other 
sections of the report make reference to this literature. 



It was decided to restrict this review to a very brief sum- 
mary of the literature concerning student teaching, rather than 
to attempt a comprehensive survey. 

Literature related to the Instruments of this study are 
summarized below In the section on Instrumentation. 



The dynamic changes taking place In American society have 
been causing change and expansion In the field of education. A 
significant portion of the task of coping with the educational 
changes has fallen upon teacher educators. Hie most crucial com- 
ponent of teacher-education programs Is widely agreed to be that 
of student teaching. During the years 1965 and 1966 alone- over 
fifty articles and other publications exclusively devoted to as- 
pects of student teaching were reported (Association for Student 






Teaching, pp. 129-156 i bibliography). 

While most. If not all, teacher training programs contain 
student-teaching as a component of their total programs, there 
are wide differences as to the procedures they follow In adminis- 
tering their student-teaching experiences (Brlnegar and Laymon). 

It Is no accident that student-t^'aohlng should play so cen- 
tral a role In American teacher education programs. For one 
part of this question see lannaccone and Button's fascinating 
study of Its relationship to attitude formation and Initiation 
(1964). Corrigan and Garland (I 966 ) point to two basic reasons 
for the popularity of student-teaching as a training device. 

These sources are our democratic value system and Instructional 
theory. In the first place, they claim (following Sharpe, 1956) 
that modern democratic values prescribe that life preparation 
Involve learning to deal with a changing world. "Education con- 
sists not so much In the mastery of specific techniques and 
skills as In an ever-lncreaslng ability to solve problems." 
(Corrigan and Garland, p. 11). Secondly, modern learning theory, 
oriented In large part to direct experience, dovetails nicely 
with this prescr^lptlon , and student teaching suits them bothi 

i 

Ihe science of learning provides the knowledge 
that an Individual learns best when actually Involved 
In achieving his purposes and solving his problems. 

Thus the modern concept of direct experience Is that 
It shall provide the learner with an opportunity to 
solve his own problems. In student teaching experl- 
- ences, positions are created In order to provide the 
guidance and opportunities for learning necessary to 
meet the objective of helping the student prepare, 
through the Integration of theory and practice, to 
assume responsibility as a beginning teacher 
(Corrigan and Garland, pp Ilf). 

With the Increasing Importance of student teaching has come 
an expansion In the role of the public school In the preparation 
of teachers (Brlnegar, pi). Brlnegar refers to Andrews* (I 965 # 
p 35) suggestion that over 90^ of student teaching Is now prac- 
ticed In off-campus non-laboratory schools, primarily public 
schools, and without college control. 

The present study took place In an environment and period 
In which student-teaching was Increasing In popularity and 
undergoing critical scrutiny aimed at Increasing Its effective- 
ness. The cooperative relatlbnshlp between public schools and 
colleges and universities was at a high point. This study Is 
an attempt to Isolate and describe some of the variables associ- 
ated with the supervision of student teachers. 
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Objectives and Hypotheses 

In the following discussion » the term “Objectives'* will re- 
fer to the expected outcomes of the training phase, the Work- 
shops* The term “Hypotheses” will refer to the research phase 
of both projects* 

In the words of the original proposal for a Pilot Study i 

The primary objective of this workshop may be 
stated as follows i As a result., of this workshop, 
cooperating teachers should be able to help stu- 
dent teachers develop effective teaching behaviors 
that are congruent with their (the student teach- 
ers') unique potentials and teacher role perceptions, 
and are effective In guiding the learning of pupils 
In Inner-city elementary schools* 

This primary objective remained essentially unchanged for 
both Workshops* 

Eight maJor\ second level objectives were created to con- 
tribute to this primary one* These served as a framework for 
the Instructional process of the Workshops and In turn were the 
basis for third level evidential performance objectives which 
structured the specific learning activities* 

These second and third level objectives are Included In 
Appendix A In the form In which they were used In the 1968 Work- 
shop* Also Included In that Appendix are copies of Instructions 
and worksheets that further document the relationship of activi- 
ties to objectives* 

No formal hypotheses were generated In the Initial re- 
search designs* 

Informally It was hypothesized that those student teachers 
working with Workshop trained teachers would, on the average, 
produce better performance In the measures of the study than would 
the comparison group* Specifically, It was predicted that they 
would show greater congruence between their Instructional inten- 
tions and observed classroom performanbe, more positive attitudes 
toward teaching, greater evidence of ability to conceptualize 
the teaching function* 

In the Pilot Study, minor hypotheses developed around the 
dimension of the assignment of student teachers to one situation 
for the entire semester as compared to two different situations 
during the semester* It was generally hypothesized that the 
various measures might show a positive relationship with the full 
semester assignment* 
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In the Continuing Study, the same major Informal hypothesis 
obtained. Secondary hypotheses posited that there would be 
differential performances of student teachers according to the 
prescribed supervisory treatments i namely, that those student 
teachers provided the opportunity for feedback from both video- 
tape recording and Interaction analysis would perform best on 
the various measures; that those using videotape recording, but 
not Interaction analysis (though their cooperating teacher had 
been trained In both), would perform at the next lower level; 
that those using Interaction analysis, but not videotape record- 
ing (though their cooperating teachers had been trained In both)* 
would perform slightly less well; and finally, that those stu- 
dent teachers provided with unspecified supervisory techniques 
would be at the lowest level In their performances. 

The rationale for these hypotheses Is clear, given the ra- 
tionale and objectives of the Workshops. Optimum feedback tech- 
niques are considered the most useful form of supervision which 
should result In Improved performance. Those trained cooperat- 
ing teachers who are free to use all techniques at their dis- 
posal should help to produce the greatest Improvement. Next In 
efficacy should \be those who have videotape recording available, 
and who also have the conceptual framework of Interaction analy- 
sis but do not have access to the videotape tool which Is per- 
ceived as having direct Impact value. Finally, It Is recognized 
that many cooperating teachers have developed excellent tech- 
niques of their own but that the cumulative effect of those tech- 
niques will probably be less than the effect of such techniques 
coupled with defined specific skills. 

These objectives and hypotheses led to the specific educa- 
tional and research treatments and activities detailed In the 
next section. 



PROCEDUREwS 



Subjects Involved In the Investigation 

There were two classes of subjects Involved In the Investi- 
gation! Elementary Student teachers at Syracuse University and 
the public school teachers In Syracuse Public Schools and three 
contiguous districts who were their cooperating teachers. 

In both studies there was some attrition from Initial assign- 
ments as a student withdrew or became 111 at a critical data 
gathering time. The following figures represent those students 
and teachers who comprised the final subjects of the studies, 
and who provided the data on which the findings were based. 

In the Pilot Study, thirty-one teachers who had been parti- 
cipants In the 1967 Summer Workshop and twenty-four teachers 
who had not been participants, all In the City School District, 
served as the cooperating teacher group In the Fall semester, 

1967. 



Thirty-four, student teachers, senior undergraduates In 
Elementary Education, were assigned to these cooperating teachers 
and became the student teacher group of the Investigation. 

These teachers and student teachers were Identified as 
thirty-one teachers and eighteen student teachers In the *'Work- 
shop group,*' and twenty-four teachers and sixteen student teach- 
ers In the "Comparison group." 

The apparent disparity In the number of subjects Is oc- 
casioned by the design to test the Influence of full semester 
placement In one situation as compared to changing situations 
each quarter. The following table Indicates the number of sub- 
jects In each cell. 

W refers to Workshop trained teachers and their 
student teachers. 

C refers to the Comparison group of Non-Workshop 
trained teachers and their student teachers. 

fs refers to full semester placement of student 
teachers 

ss refers to split-semester (change at quarter) 
placement of student teachers. 

W C 



T T 31 24 

S 18, 16 

T4BIE 1 
“ 7 - 



fs 



ss 



T 


10 


8 


S 


10 


8 


T 


21 


16 


a 


8 


8 



T 

18 

18 

37 

16 



The Continuing Study Involved sujbjects In both semesters 
of the school year I968-69. The cooperating teacher group was 
comprised of thirty-five 1967 Workshop teachers, fourteen I968 
Workshop teachers, and eighteen Non-Workshop trained teachers. 
Since some teachers served both semesiters, the totals here dif- 
fer from the table below. Five Individuals In the Workshop 
were from districts contiguous to the City, so that the total 
W group Includes six non-city placements and the total C group 
Includes six non-city placements. 

Since all placement of student jbeachers for the continuing 
study was Initially for the full semester. It was Intended that 
the number of student teachers and cooperating teachers would 
be equal. However, It was agreed that clrciimstances would arise 
which would necessitate switching, and that that would be done 
as long as the switch was within the same treatment sub-group. 
The following table Indicates the final distribution of subjects 
for the continuing study.. 



Fall Semester 



Spring Semester 



T 





•67 


•68 




\ 

T 


2 


21 




S 




27 


6 


T 


12 


14 


' 12 


S 




26 


12 




14 


35 




T 




49 


18 


S 




53 


18 



TTs 



29 

33 

38 

38 

67 

71 



TABLE 2 

Participants are listed In Appendix C. 



Educational fitnd research treatments and activities 



This section will be divided Into the treatments and 
activities of the training phase and the research phase. 



The Training Phase 



The training phase has been described In some detail In 
previous project reports (Clayton, 1967 # 1968 a, 1968b, 1969). 
Material from these reports will be used extensively In this 
section. 
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The 1967 summer Workshop in the supervision of elementary 
student teachers was planned and conducted by Dr. John Hough and 
Or. Thomas Clayton • Associate Professors, School of Education, 
Syracuse University. It was an Intensive four-week program with 
sufficient Instructional time to grant six semester hour credits. 
Tuition and travel allowance to the thirty- three participants 
v;ere paid by the New York State Education Department. An addition 
al stipend to participants was paid frou the funds of the Urban 
Teacher Preparation Program at Syracuse University. The Instruc- 
tional program was generated by tho Instructional objectives 
described above and displayed In Appendix A. 

Since the Instructional activities of the 1967 Workshop 
have been described In some detail In previous reports (Clayton 
1967* 1968a), It Is appropriate In this report to concentrate 
on the activities of the I968 Workshop for the Continuing Study, 
Indicating major changes that vrere made based on the experience 
of the Pilot Study. 

The 1968 Summer Workshop for the Continuing Study was con- 
ducted by Dr. Clayton and Dr. Wllford Weber, Assistamt Professor, 
School of Education, Syracuse University. The program was ex- 
tended to five weeks on a schedule that permitted six-semester 
hours of credit. Tuition, travel allowance and stipends were 
paid to the thirty-five participants by the State Education De- 
partment. 

Where the I967 program was restricted to Syracuse City 
teachers, the I968 program enrolled five teachers from con- 
tiguous districts and Included two kindergarten teachers. 

The format and Instructional program for I968 followed the 
pattern established In the Pilot Study. Changes Included* 

—Increased time and attention devoted to the viewing and 
analysis of the videotapes of participants teaching In 
their regular classrooms. 

—A slight reduction In the emphasis on theoretical models, 
especially those having to do with learning theory. 
—Modification of the micro- teaching activities to elimi- 
nate the Immediate re-teach cycle, viewing the second micro- 
teaching session as the re-teach episode, and emphasizing 
more strongly the supervisory engagement In the micro- 
teaching. 

—Generally greater attention to skill development In 
supervisory behavior. 

The Workshop Activities were summarized In a Progress Re- 
port (Clayton, 1968 b) t 

Workshop Activities 

To provide technological support for the Work- 
shop, two graduate assistants from Instructional 
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Technology were employed. One was currently a gradu- 
ate assistant In the Division ot Teacher Preparation, 
and the other volunteered to start his summer assign- 
ment early. During the month of May, they videotaped 
each of the thirty-five prospective workshop partici- 
pants In their own classrooms to provide data for the 
Initial phases of the workshop. ' Approximately twenty 
minutes of teaching activity was recorded for each 
participant. 

A sampling of those recordings has been retained 
at the University as a record of activities and for 
further use. 

Two experienced teachers, employed as graduate 
assistants to supervise student teaching, were Included 
In the Workshop roster. They became both participants 
and auxiliary staff, and have continued to partici- 
pate In the research phase of the study. 

Because of the July 4 calendar, the group met a 
full five days the first week, three days the second 
week, and four days In each of the following three 
weeks. The Workshop was scheduled from 8i30 to 3 <00. 

As a matter of convenience, dally secretaries were 
assigned to keep minutes of the meetings for distri- 
bution to the group. 

First week activities i 

The first week was devoted to developing under- 
standing and skill In the basic Intellectual and tech- 
nical skills to be used in the Workshop and supervision. 
Orientation, operation of videotape equipment, concept- 
ualizations of "teaching** and "supervision", the be- 
ginnings of analysis of supervisory skills, training 
In Flanders Interaction analysis, and the administra- 
tion of the Initial Instruments of the research study 
were all packed Into the first week. 

Second week activities! 

In the second week, heavy emphasis was placed 
on viewing the tapes which had been made In each 
participant's classroom, using a triadic pattern of 
teacher role, supervisor role and observer role. 

Thus the tapes were used as a basis for initial 
experience In supervising, using intexaofti on analysis - 
and other teqjbr/lques developed in the first week. 
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Because of space and equipment, while one half 
of the group engaged in the behavior described above, 
the other half considered ways to conceptualize 
teaching, using such various models as Flanders* 
social-emotional climate, Gallagher and Aschner’s 
Cognitive levels, Hughes* public and private cri- 
teria, Bellack’s analysis of verbal behavior, Clay- 
ton’s notions of teacher Influenc ' and the instruc- 
tional process* This was applied to the basic 
assumptions of the objective "eedback approach to 
supervision* 

The behavioral objectives dealing with video- 
taping and interaction analysis were completed for 
most of the participants during the second week* 

Third week activities t 

The major activity of the third week was the 
planning for and carrying out of the first micro- 
teaching session* 

\ 

Instead of bringing children in for micro- 
teaching as in the previous year, the Workshop 
participants arranged to visit a summer school 
program in North Syracuse where groups of 
children were made available for the micro- 
teaching experience* 

One half of the group engaged in micro- teach- 
ing on Tuesday, the other half on Wednesday* Mon- 
day was largely spent on planning for the micro- 
teaching since the plan called for a "supervisor" 
and "teacher" to work together in planning the ten- 
minute lesson* Included in the planning was a pre«* 
sentation on the Bloom and Krathwohl Taxonomies of 
Educational Objectives in the Cognitive and AffeCf 
tlve Domains* 

The group on campus discussed theories of 
learning and motivation* The group in the field 
carried out the micro- teaching task, videotaping the 
episode and carrying out a follow-up supervisory 
conference using interaction analysis and videotape* 

On Thursday, the micro- teaching was critiqued 
and the group attended a summer session Curriculum 
Conference on ceunpus* 

Fourth week activities i 

The fourth week Included presentation and dis- 
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cuss Ion by two guest speakers*.. ♦Dr. Hough dealing with 
Instructional strategies and Dr. Lohman dealing with 
areas of concern In student teaching. 

Learning theory and perception were the main sub- 
stantive areas • and considerable time was spent analyz- 
ing the micro- teaching videotapes, role-playing a variety 
of supervisory conferences, and planning for the second 
micro- teaching episodes. 

Fifth week activities* 

The fifth week was devoted to planning for, carry- 
ing out and analyzing the second micro-teaching sessions 
and their supervisory follow-ups. When not engaged In 
these activities, participants worked Individually on 
completing objectives, work sheets and satisfying any 
objectives not yet met. 

Various Instruments required for the research 
activities were filled out. 

Subjective Assessment 

Participants' response to the VJorkshop appeared to 
be very positive, isuid the Instructors felt that the 
program had worked very well. There was considerable 
evidence that most partlclpauits had changed their per- 
ception of appropriate supervisory behavior and that 
many had developed considerable skill In applying new 
techniques. 

The Research phase 

The research phase of the tvro studies has been complex and 
evolutionary. The original conception was a relatively simple 
attempt to assess the probable Influence of the Workshop train- 
ing on the performance of student teachers. As the Pilot study 
progressed, our perception of the variables multiplied. Data 
have been gathered that will be reported In this study and 
stored at the University, but that cannot be analyzed within the 
scope of this report. There appear to be many Interrelation- 
ships that could be fruitfully examined. 

For both the Pilot Study and the Continuing Study, research 
was designed to assess the Impact, If any, of Workshop training 
upon the classroom Instructional behavior of student teachers 
and other variables related to teaching. 

In the Workshops, selected paper and pencil Instruments 
were administered to participants In the first days and last 



day of each Workshop. The pre and post administrations Included 
the Teaching Situation Reaction Test and a form of Semantic Dif- 
ferential. The Workshop Activities Assessment Index was completed 
at the end of each Workshop. 

These Instruments are described In the next section, and 
copies are Included In Appendix B. 

I 

Por the school year following each Workshop, student teach- 
ers were assigned to cooperating teachers who had been Workshop 
participants and to an otherwise equivalent group who had not 
participated In such training. The large majority of regularly 
enrolled undergraduate students registered for student teaching 
in the semesters under study participated In the program. Those 
requiring special placements, those required to fill placement 
commitments In suburban schools and graduate student teachers 
were not Included. 

In the Pilot Study, active research procedures took place 
only In the Pall Semester. In the Continuing study, placements 
during both semesters were used. 

\ 

In the Pilot Study, the Workshop group and the Comparison 
group were equivalent In number (see analysis of subjects above). 
Approximately half of each group wSs assigned to a full semester 
with the same cooperating teacher. The other half followed the 
more conventional pattern (for Syracuse University) of having 
two assignments, at different grade levels, during the semester. 

In the Continuing Study, a more complex design was project- 
ed. Pour treatment groups were formed, equivalent In number, 
three involving Workshop trained teachers and one Involving non- 
participants In the Workshops. 

Group A was asked to use both Interaction Analysis and video- 
tape recording procedures In their supervision. Group B was 
asked to use videotape recording, but not Interaction Analysis, 
and Group C was asked to use Interaction Analysis but not video- 
tape recording. Group D, not trained In the Workshops, used 
unspecified techniques that they had developed through their 
own experience ( see memoranda In Appendix 0) . 

During the 1968 Workshop, participants Indicated their 
preference for Inclusion In Groups A, B or C. These preferences 
were followed where possible in the assignment to treatment 
groups. In some cases, second order preference was necessary 
because of the logistics of delivery of videotape equipment, 
of similar treatment within the same school or because of the 
need for equivalent size groups. 196? participants were assigned 
to treatment groups without consultation. 



In both the Pilot Study and the Continuing Study, arrange- 

to”tL«rL“?^® to p^vlde the support of videotape equipment 
to those designated to use lt« in the Pilot Study, all those 

in Grlupff^d Continuing StudJJ those 



^ree sets of General Electric Trl-Pac videotape equip- 
ment (J Inch tape) were provided by th^ Audio-Visual Service of 
the Center for Instructional Communication at the University. 
These sets were rotated among those schools designated to use 
videotape In the supervision of student teachers. Schedules 

for such rotation are Included In Appendix D among the sample 
memoranda. 

No attempt was made to prescribe the specific use of video- 
tape equipment. Within each school, the teachers were responsi- 
ble for scheduling their own use of the equipment while It was 
there. There Is evidence that there were tremendous variations 
In the frequency and quality of utilization from teacher to 
teacher and from school to school. 

In the Pilot Study, the equipment was rotated so that It 
reached each teacher— student teacher pair six times during the 
semester. Reactions to this scheduling caused a revision for 
the Continuing Study so that each pair received the equipment 
three times during the semester, thus having a longer continu- 
ous period of time to develop Its use. 

With the exceptions of a few samples retained, tapes were 
recorded, viewed and re-used. Many participants recommended 
retaining the recorded tapes in order to compare early and later 
performances. This would probably have been a valuable super- 
visory technique, but It was decided that the cost would be 
prohibitive In this study. 

One of the broader objectives of these studies was an at- 
tempt to redefine the roles and responsibilities of the college 
supervisor and the cooperating teacher. 

It was felt that the studies provided an opportunity to 
assign greater responsibility for supervision to the cooperat- 
ing teacher and to shift the college supervisor's role toward 
that of a liaison between the University and the public school, 
a trouble shooter when problems occurred, and a conductor of 
weekly seminars. Thus, the college supervisors working With the 
experimental groups were asked to observe student teachers pri- 
marily to obtain data for use In seminars and to move away from 
the more conventional supervisory-evaluative use of observa- 
tions unless asked by cooperating teachers. There Is some 
question whether, in actuality, this role shift occurred. 



In order to make this shift more probable, graduate stu- 
dents In Elementea*y Education to be employed as college super- 
visors participated In the Workshops and were assigned to the 
supervision of specified student teacher groups In the studies* 

In the Pilot Study, Mr. Walter Koukal participated In the 
Workshop and became the supervisor for all of the Workshop 
group student teachers In the Fall of ' 967 * Three other Grad- 
uate Assistants and Lecturers, non-participants In the Work- 
shop, worked with students In the comparison group. 

In the Continuing Study, Mrs. Etorence Gray and Mr. DeVlllo 
Sloan were participants In the 1968 Workshop and became super- 
visors of Workshop-related student teachers In the Pall and 
Spring semesters of 1968-69* 

Mrs. Gray was assigned to Group A which was designated to 
use both Interaction Analysis and videotape recording In their 
supervisory activities. Mr. Sloan worked with Group B, to use 
Interaction Analysis but not videotape recording. 

Group C, using videotape recording, but not Interaction 
Analysis, was supervised by Mrs. Joan Landers In the Pall 
semester and by Mr. Joseph Rousseau In the Spring semester. 
Neither of these Individuals had been participants In the Work- 
shop, but both received Individual Instruction and obtained 
practice experience In the use of videotape recording. 

In the Continuing Study, members of Group D, the compari- 
son group, were distributed among three supervisors In the Pall 
semester and were assigned to Mr* Wayne Dickinson In the Spring 
semester. No special Instructions were given to the comparison 
group supervisors, and It was assumed that they defined their 
roles In unspecified conventional ways. 

Throughout the year of the Continuing Study, all College 
Supervisors met regularly (approximately once a month) with 
Dr. Ernest Lohman, coordinator of student teaching, to develop 
some commonality of procedures In their work. 

In both studies, the principal Investigator met with those 
seminar groups scheduled to use Interaction Analysis during the 
first two seminar meetings In order to provide sufficient 
training In Interaction Analysis for them to respond to the feed- 
back process* No attempt was made to have the student teachers 
achieve competence In the application of the technique, except 
that practice materials were made available on an individual 
basis for those who wished to gain additional competence. 

For those groups using videotape, a technically trained 
Graduate Assistant In the Division of Teacher Preparation was 
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available for for training and assistance during the seminars. 

The major data gathering device of both studies was a 
series of scheduled observations of student teachers by trained 
observers who recorded both an interview and a classroom ob- 
servation six times during each semester. 

Schedules for each series were pr<^pared and communicated 
to student teachers and cooperating teachers. The training of 
observers, their reliability, and the procedures of observa- 
tion are detailed below in the section on Instruments of the 
Study. 

In the Pilot Study, seven observations were made, with 
the first one considered as part of the training process, ra- 
ther than as part of data gathering. 

In the Pilot Study, a very careful rotation schedule was 
used so that each observer saw every student teacher at least 
once and no pattern of observer- teacher familiarity was 
formed. Subjective analysis of observer reliability for the 
Continuing Study^, decided that this degree of rigor was unneces- 
sary, and observer assignments were made on pragmatic bases of 
availability and convenience, although each student teacher was 
observed by at least three different observers. 

Other than planned observation, data were gathered from 
the Instruments of the studies according to the following 
schedule • 

As Indicated above, during the Workshops, participants 
completed pre and post forms of the T3RT and Semantic Differ- 
ential, and filled out a Workshop Activities Assessment Index. 

In both studies, student teachers filled out TSRT and 
Semantic Differentials during the first two weekly seminar 
meetings. On the last day of their student teaching assign- 
ment they returned to the University, meeting as a group at 
1 P.M., and filled out the post form of these instruments. 

In addition, at that final session, they completed a state- 
ment of their perception of the supervisory behaviors used 
by their cooperating teachers (Workshop Activities Assessment 
Index for Pilot Study and Supervisory Activities Checklist 
for Continuing Study, see description below). They also re- 
acted to two versions of the Minnesota Student Attitude In- 
ventory, one as they would like their students to respond to 
them (Ideal), and one as they thought their students would 
actually respond to them (Real). 

In a few cases each semester, a few students unable to 
attend the meeting scheduled themselves for the next week or 







received and returned the Instruments; by mails 

Additional data were received from the cooperating teach- 
ers within two i^eeks after the completion of the student 
teaching. In the Pilot Study, Workshop trained teachers com- 
pleted the statement of frequency and value of supervisory 
activities actually used by reacting to the Workshop Activities 
Assessment Index, In the Continuing Stviy, all teachers, Work- 
shop and Comparison, provided similar data using the Super- 
visory Activities Checklist. 

It was intended to gather data bn all student teachers 
by having their classes fill out the Minnesota Student Atti- 
tude Inventory. However, it ; was found that there were a num- 
ber of teachers and schools that had serious reservations about 
a number of items in that Instrument, and there was consider- 
able question about the Instrument's viability for primary 
grades. Consequently, its administration was made optional and 
its results are reported as a biased sample for whatever value 
they may have. 

Detailed information on these Instruments is provided in 
the next section. 



Instruments of the Study 

The basic selection of the data gathering instruments of 
the studies was made prior to the submission of proposals for 
support of the research activity. Some changes occurred as a 
result of the continuing evaluation of those Instruments and 
the assessment of continued research experience. 

Some background from the literature, description of the 
Instruments, and analysis of their utilization follows. The 
Instruments themselves are included in Appendix B. 

1 . The Teaching Situation Reaction Test (TSRT). 

The TSRT has gone through a series of revisions since it 
was developed by James K. Duncan and Jack Prymier (see Hough 
and Amldon, 1963 ),for use in a non- educational setting. It has 
been used in many research studies (many of which are described 
in Hough and Duncan, 1965 # Duncan, Hough and Thompson, Peb. , 
1966, and Duncan and Hough, Sept., 1966). 

In its present form (1966 revision) it is designed to mea- 
sure a person's reaction to teaching situations he is asked to 
imagine. It has been refined so that it may measure specific 
non-subject-related aspects of a teacher's perception of his 
role. Specifically, an item^analysis of the data it produces 
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will reveal four dimensions of this perception i 

1) The dogmatism factor (Rokeach, i 960 ) 

2) The; human relations factor, using the G.T. Barrett- 
Lennard ( 1962 ) Relationship. .Inventory, designed to 
measure positive regard, empathy, congruence, un- 
conditionality, and willingness to be known* 

3) The 'structure factor (Duncan ..’.nd Hough, Sept., 

1966 ). 

4) The objectivity-subjectivity factor, as related 
to a teacher's use of data about students (Hough 
and Amldon, 1963)* 

There are forty-eight Items In the test, relating to every- 
day aspects of teaching, such as planning, classroom management, 
and teacher-pupil relationships. Subjects are asked to rank- 
order their choices of four possible behavioral reactions to 
hypothetical classroom problem situations. They place these 
assigned ranks on an answer sheet which Is scored by means of 
a master key (see Appendix B for the test and answer sheet). 

The key and directions for using the key are Included In Fig- 
ure 1 and the text below. 

Duncan and Hough report In their "Technical Review of the 
Teaching Situation Reaction Test" upon several administrations 
of the TSRT In conjunction with other scales such as the Cali- 
fornia Test of Mental Maturity (Short Form) and the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory. These studies, they report, have 
helped clarify the TSRT's dimensions and Its underlying theory 
(p. 5). After reviewing a variety of studies, they conclude 
that the TSRT seems to be both fairly reliable and fake-re- 
slstant. It has demonstrated predictive validity, and has 
"...related to or confirmed findings In the studies of Flanders 
Interaction Analysis. . .As It stands the test has merit" (p.31)« 

The spaces beneath each set of four numbers are cut out 
as "windows" which are placed over the subject's responses. 

Then for each question, the following procedure Is used for 
scoring! 

1) Start with #3« 

2) Determine the number of other responses greater than 
the responses under #3« 

3) Record that number euid cross out the response under 
#3« 

4) Repeat the same procedure for #2 and #1. 

5) Sum the recorded numbers. 

6) Sum, the 48 totals calculated during Step 5 . This 
grand total Is the subject's score on the TSRT. 

t 

1 1 

2. The Semantic Differential Instrument 
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In attempting to get at attitudes toward specific as- 
pects of teaching and instructional behavior • it was proposed 
to use some form of a Semantic Differential Instrument. 

The originator of the Semaritlc Differential Instrument is 
Charles S. Osgood. Its description, theoretical rationale and 
a review of its applications are reported in Osgood, Sued and 
Tannenbaum (1957)« A brief description and review appears in 
Remmers (Gage, Editor, 1963)« 

The Semantic Differential can, it is claimed, rather re- 
liably and systematically measure attitudes (seen as predis- 
positions towards evaluative responses) and changes in atti- 
tude over time. Its design allows it to be applied toward 
most, if not all topics, and for purposes of the Pilot and 
Continuing Studies specific topics relating to Interaction 
Analysis and a model of the instructional process were se- 
lected as stems. 

The original design of the instrument included affective 
reactions to items representing each of the Flanders categories 
and aspects of The Model of the Instructional Process (Clayton, 
1965 ) on factor scales of receptivity, potency and evaluation. 

An example of this instrument is included in Appendix B. 

I 

After the original Semantic Differential Instrument was 
administered to the Workshop teachers and the student teachers 
in the Pilot Study, the instrument was revised to include only 
those stems which elicited a significant shift in response. 

The number of scales on each factor was increased in accord- 
ance with the general recommendations of Osgood, Sued and 
Tannenbaum (1957) • Each stem was placed on a separate page 
so that responses would be as independent as possible between 
items. This instrument is presented in Appendix B. 

3« Minnesota Student Attitude Inventory 

The Minnesota Student Attitude Inventory was previously 
used by Flanders (19^5f passim). In this monograph he discusses 
his use of and adaptations with the MSAI, together with some 
consideration of its reliability for measuring student atti- 
tudes towards teachers. His own use of it was in conjunction 
with Interaction Analysis data in his study of direct and in- 
direct influence. 

See also, J.P. Anderson's Student Perceptions of Teacher 
Influence (1959) • 

‘ t 

In the present studies, further adaptations were made to 
simplify the ; responses of students 6Uid the analysis of those 
responses. A set of directions and answer sheet were developed 
which called for students to agree (A) or disagree (D) with 
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the statements about the student teacher who had been work- 
ing with them. 

As Indicated In the section on research activities above, 
the use of this Instrument became quite suspect with teachers 
and schools that were concerned with possible negative reac- 
tions toward Instruction and Instructional personnel.. Hence, 
Its use with children In these studlen ,^;as not taken very 
seriously, and data were used with recognition of the sample 
bias. 



The more Important use of this Instrument was In the mea- 
sure bf contrast or congruence of the ** Ideal" and "real" per- 
ceptions of the student teachers as they assessed how they 
wanted and believed that students would assess them. 

4. The Workshop Assessment Index and the Supervisory 
Activities Checklist. 

For the 196? Summer Workshop phase of the Pilot Study 
the Instructors created an assessment Index for the workshop 
cooperating teachers to fill out. In order to collect Informa- 
tion about their perceptions of the workshop activities (see 
Appendix B) . The teachers were to respond along two dimen- 
sions (predicted usefulness and predicted frequency of use) 
to twelve Items, each of which had been a component of the 
Workshop. These teachers were to take these again (now actu- 
al Instead of predicted usefulness and frequency) at the con- 
clusion of their cooperating- teacher assignments, for pur- 
poses of comparison. 

iDurlng the semester the Idea developed that It might be 
useful to administer It to the student- teachers In the Work- 
shop group as well. Therefore, special directions were cre- 
ated (see Appendix) and these people also filled out the In- 
dex at the end of their student- teaching experiences. 

The Workshop Assessment Index was also administered to 
the workshop cooperating teachers at the conclusion of the 19- 
68 Summer Vforkshop. Soon afterward, however » the Investiga- 
tors conceived of the Idea of constructing a measuring de- 
vice that all the participants In the study could take at 
the end of their student- teaching or cooperatlng-teachlng 
periods. With such an instrument It would be possible to 
gain information about Just how different the treatment 
groups really were. In addition to learning about the ef- 
fects of the workshop upon cooperating and student- teachers 
In the workshop group (as the Workshop Assessment Index had 
been designed to reveal). Hence the creation of the Super- 
visory Activities Checklist, a longer index In terms of the 

I 
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nxuaber of items, but a simpler test which could be filled out 
by members of all the treatment groups Involved (see Appendix B). 

'I” 

5 , The Observation System for Instructional Analysis 
( OSIA) . 

■i ' 

The major research technique of the studies was observa- 
tion of student teachers by trained (.bservers. In a very 
real sense, the "Instrument** Includes both the observation 
system and the observers themselves. The techniques, re 11a- 
and qualifications of observers are essentially a 

part of the instrumentation. 

The discussion below Includes data about the background 
and development of the system. Its description, the training 
and reliability of observers, and procedures used In apply- 
ing the ** Instrument.** 

A description of some of the early attempts at systematic 
classroom observation and analysis, together with ® 
cusslon of the basic requirements for sound research with 
such Instruments Is provided by Donald M. Medley and Harold 
Eft Mltzel (Gage', pp. 247-328). Edmund J. Amldon and John 
B. Hough cover some of this territory and also report on 
some more current research findings and applications. 

A number of researchers have been concerned with the 
question of observing and understanding the ^Inds of Inter- . 
action that take place In classrooms. One 
was H.H. Anderson (Amldon and Hough, pp. 4-23)# who In 1939 
studied the Integrative and domlnatlve behavior of teachers 
In the classroom. Anderson set up categories for behavior 
s 6 eft as integrative and those for domlnatlve ones, and b^s 
his Observerflceep a tally of the kinds 

took place between teacher and stucents. At the end of the 
observation period the data were processed and analyzed. 

From these beginnings, we have, particularly In recent 
years, seen the emergence of a great many systems of class- 
room observation designed to measure the quantity and quali- 
ty of Interaction (see Simon and Boyer for a comprehensive 
and descriptive catalogue of these). 

Most of the researchers since Anderson have adhered di- 
rectly or indirectly to the dichotomy he drew between dom- 
lnatlve and integrative styOas of Other n^es 

have been given for modes but there Is a marked similarity 
between Anderson's **domlnatlve-lntegratlve, Lewln, Llppett 
and White's **autooratlc-democratlc** 1 (Amldon and Hough, pp. 
24-46), Wlthall's "teacher centere^-student centered 
(IBld, pp. 47-6't'), Cogan’s "preclusive-inclusive" (ibid, 

1 
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pp. 65-88) ^nd Flanders* **dlrect-ln41rect** (Ibid, pp. IO 3 - 
116, Flanders, 1965# Amldon and Flanders, 1967)« 

Flanders Is the researcher who developed the now widely 
used ten-category system, which has been the catalyst for 
so many of the current systems of observation that are under 
study. He used the results of the above researchers as a 
"theoretical basis for conceptual! the relationship be- 
tween teacher influence and the behavior and attitudes of 
pupils." (Amldon and Hough, p.3)» and his category system 
has been the basic tool of educators for assessing the so- 
cial-emotional climate of classrooms. For evidence In sup- 
port of the assertion that this climate can objectively and 
reliably be measured (and that It Is related to teaching 
effectiveness), see Amldon and Hour's second chapter. 

The systems of observation used In our Pilot and Con- 
tinuing studies are examples of the suggestiveness of the 
Flanders system for expansion and modification toward the 
accommodation of different goals and uses. Hough has pre- 
served Its usefulness In measuring social-emotional climate, 
while augmenting It so that It may do even more than that. 
The variations culminating In his thirty- two (or more) cate- 
gory system each possess specific categories so organized 
that It becomes possible to examine observed Instructional 
behavior In the light of learning theory (see Amldon and 
Hough, pp. 150-157 nnd Hough and Duncan, In Press). 

Hough's Observation System for Instructional Analysis 
provides a sophisticated measuring device for the sorts of 
Interaction that takes place Incclassrooms. Although our 
use of It capitalizes upon Its virtues vis a vis quantita- 
tive measurements, our data and new data collected with It 
mlis^ht well be utilized for a wide range of purposes. 

During the two years of the study, the Observation 
System for Instructional Analysis (OSIA, Hough and Duncan, 
1969) was going through an evolutionary process. 

The original decision to use the developing jnstrument 
was made In the summer of 196? as Dr. Hough and Dr. Clayton 
considered the kind of data that would be helpful In re- 
cording the Instructional behavior of student teachers. 

Since Dr. Hough was available to participate In the 
training of observers. It was felt that the Pilot Study 
should use the newly developed tool and, at the same time, 
be useful In Its analysis and development. Consequently, 
the September 196? revision of the System was used In the 
Pilot Study. 

I 

By the time of activation of thej research pnase of the 
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Continuing Study (Fall 1968), the System had evolved into a 
more complex category system in which student behavior and 
teacher behavior were in parallel categories. 

The relative benefits of using the same system in the 
two studies, or of using rather different versions the 
system were' considered* If the same system were use^., com- 
parisons between the two studi<?-s would be facilitated* On 
the other hiand, in terms of instrument development, the 
use of the September 1967 form in the Continuing Study would 
Indicate failure to utilize continuing development, require 
dependence on an unpublished instrument that would probably 
not generate further research, and would miss some '6f the 
data available with the new version* 

Since, again. Dr* Hough was available to participate in 
the training of observers, it was decided that the current 
version of the Observation System should be used in the 
Continuing Study. 

A brief description of the 23 category system used in 
the Pilot Studyv is included below, followed by a more ex- 
tended description of the prooeduresi used in the Continuing 
Study* 




tdOMO^tritri 



0BS3RVATI0N SYSTEM FOR INSTRUCTIONAL ANALYSIS 



September 196? Revision 

CATEGORIES USED DURING STUDENT TEACHER PILOT STUDY, 

FALL 1967 



!• Clarifies and accepts siitudent feelings and/or 
gives non-evaluatlve encoviragement* 

2* Clarifies and accepts student Ideas emd 
questions* 

3* Answers student substantive questions* 

4* Teacher-dlrected silence (used during Informa- 
tion giving by means of chalk board, overhead, 
etc*)* 

\ 

5* Gives substantive Information or opinion* 

6* Gives substantive procedural Information or 
answers substantive procedural questions* 

?• Asks open questions (divergent, evaluative)* 

6* Asks closed questions (cognitive memory, con- 
vergent)* 

9* Gives meuiagerlal procedural Information or 
answers managerial procedural questions* 

• I 

10* Criticizes or rejects student Ideas, behavior 
or feelings* 1 

11* Gives corrective feedback for Incorrect Ideas 
or behavior* 

♦ 

12* Gives confirmation of correctness of Ideas or 
behavior* 

13* Praises student Ideas, behavior or feelings 
and/or gives evaluative encouragement* 







,! 



Gives closed substantive verbal response (cog* 
nltlve memory# convergent)* 

15. Gives open substantive verbal response (di- 
vergent# evaluative)* 

16. Gives expression of feeling. 

17. Asks substantive or substantive procedural 
questions. 

18 • Asks managerial procedural questions* 

19. Silent overt activity. 

20. Silent covert activity. 

21* Student ^ student interaction designation. 

22* Student followed^ student interaction designa- 
tion* 

23* Instruotionally non-functional behavior. 



4 
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MATRIX FOR THE 23 CATEGORY SYSTEM 
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I NTBIi PR STATION OP THy,t) SPECIFIC AREAS OF THE MATRIX 
FOR, THS 23 CAT3GOHY SY5TSM (FIGURE 1) 

Area A represents the area of extended acceptance and clarl* 
fication of student ideas and feelings as well as 
non-evaluatlve statements of m encouragement and re* 
sponse to student substantive questions* 

Area B represents the area of extended teacher substantive 
behavior* primarily. Initiation* 

Area C represents the area of extended teacher substantive 
solicitation* 

Area D represents the area of extended teacher negative 
appraisal behavior* 

Area B represents the area of extended teacher positive 
appr al sal be havl or * 

Area P represents the area of extended student behavior* 

\ 

Area G represents the area of extended silence* 

Area H represents the area of extended student response to 
teacher clarification* 

Area I represents the area of extended student response to 
teacher solicitation* 

Area J represents the area of extended student response to 

negative appraisal behaviors on the part of the teacher* 

Area K represents the area of extended student response to ^ 

~~ positive appraisal behaviors on the part of the teacher* 

Area L represents the area which encompasses most of both 

areas H and I* It also Includes thearea of notation 
for those occasions when student behaviors follow 
teacher-directed silence and teacher Initiation of 
substantive Information* 

* 

Area M represents the area of extended teacher response with 
clarification behaviors* 

Area represents the area of extended teacher response with 
substantive solicitation behaviors* 

Area 0 represents the oreA of extended teacher response with 
negative corrective feedback behaviors* 

I -28- 
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ATQBi P represents the area of extended teacher response with 
positive appraisal behaviors# 

Area Q represents most of the area encompassing Areas M and 
N plvis the area marking occasions when student be- 
haviors are followed by teacher initiation of sub- 
stem tive information# 

1 

■ I 



The form of the Observational System used in the Continu- 
ing Study is more difficult to describe# It classifies class- 
room behavior into fifteen specific categories which can be 
engaged in by both students and teacher (15T and 153 parallel 
categories)# Two additional classes of behavior are defined 
irrespective of the specific T— S identification# Thus it is 
freauently referred to as a 32-category system# However, six- 
teen categories (8T and 8S) can be further classified In two 
vxays (open and closed) giving a potential of 48 categories or 

sub-categories# 

In the Continuing Study, the shorter form (32 categories) 
was used since the greater refinement of the extended version 
did not appear to be relevant to the required data# 

The first twenty-six categories of the system are divided 
into three major sections (Figure 3)# These are the substan- 
tive , appraisal and the managerial# Substantive behaviors deal 
with content# This relates to the knowledge or skills that 
are displayed in the classroom with regard to the subject mat- 
ter that the teacher considers as part of his objectives# 



Managerial behaviors relate to procedures of running the 
classroom that are not directly related to content# For in- 
stance, if the teacher requests that , the students take out 
their math books this is clearly a substantive behavior be- 
cause she planned to use the text in ^ the lesson# If a student 
requests permission to get a drink of water, and this Is not 
part of the lesson, this behavior Is managerial# 

The appraisal behaviors relate to the feedback exhibited 
within the classroom# These appraisal' behaviors Inform the 
Individual or group as to the ’'rightness or wrongness" of pre- 
vious behavior# They are not to be used to identify good and 
bad students or teachers# These three major categories are ' 
broken down Into more specific teacher- student behaviors# 

Figure 3 indicates the two headings, teacher behaviors 
and student behaviors# Under each heading and Tl, T2,T3 
etc#, and Si, 32, S3 etc# the T refers to teacher and the S 
refers to student behavior# The num)3ers refer to the type of 
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behavior, the capital letter refers to who Is exhibiting that 
behavior. Both teacher and student can exhibit the same type 
of behavior. There are fifteen. .behaviors that both teacher 
and student can display In this system. The last two behav- 
iors, X l6 and Y 17, are of a different nature. X l6 refers 
to confusion, and Y 1? Is used to designate that a student 
has spoken but Is followed by another student speaking. In 
between the two S recordings on the tally sheet the observer 
would place Y !?• 

The category of substantive clarification refers to state- 
ments that clarify preceding comment. A student or teacher 
may ask for clarification of content. In recording observa- 
tions, this behavior takes precedence over other behaviors. 
Responding to substantive solicitation is answering a ques- 
tion that refers to the content under discussion. Initiating 
substantive Information can be either lecturing or a declara- 
tive statement on content. Soliciting substantive responses 
refers to asking a question about the content under discussion. 
These categories are the substantive categories. 

The appraisal behaviors are divided into five categories. 
Corrective feedback Is exhibited when the teacher or another 
student corrects misinformation with, the correct information. 
Confirmation Is exhibited when one Is told that the Informa- 
tion is correct. Acceptance occurs when an opinion is accept-, 
ed as stated, not in the sense that it is correct but rather 
In the sense that there is not one correct answer or that the 
response is usable without requiring value Judgment. Positive 
personal Judgment occurs when a correct answer is given but 
someone, either teacher or student, praises the answer j nega- 
tive personal Judgment is Just the opposite. A wrong answer 
is given and the person is told so in a personal way. 

I > 

Managerial behaviors are very similar to substantive be- 
haviors. The major difference Is that they refer to class- 
room management Irrespective of specific content. A manageri- 
al clarification refers to clarifying a question or state- 
ment concerned with classroom procedures. Responding to a 
managerial solicitation refers to answering a managerial ques- 
tion. Initiating managerial information is a managerial 
statement or lecture. Soliciting a managerial response is 
asking a question concerned with procedure or routine. 

I 

The last behaviors to be discussed are the silence be- 
haviors. Silent covert behaviors occur when it is clearly ex- 
pected that someone is thinking, perhaps preparing to respond 
to a question. Silent overt behavior is planned silence dur- 
ing which time the students are working on cbntent connected 
vflth the lesson. This can be recorded when the teacher is 
writing on the board. i 
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Teacher Behaviors ! 

i 

T1 Substantive clarification i 

T2 Responds to substantive 

solicitation 

I; 

T3 Initiates substantive 

Information 

T4- . Solicits substantive response 



Corrective feedback 
Confirmation 
Acceptance 

Positive personal Judgment 
Negative personal Judgment 

Managerial clarification 

Til Responds to managerial 
solicitation 

T12 Initiates managerial informa- 
tion 

Solicits managerial response 

Silent covert activity 
Silent overt activity 



Student Behaviors 
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Teacher or Studenj: Behavl,^ 

X 16 Iris true tionally non- functional behavior 
X 17 Interaction separation designation 

Categories 1-4, and 10-13 may be further categorized as 

a« closed or b. open* 

! FIGURE 3 
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The thirteen basic categories, plus the silence category 
as described above are the basic behaviors contained In The 
Observational System for Instructional Analysis. 

This system allows for recording some aspects of non- 
verbal as well as verbal behavior. If the teacher gives a 
student an Instruction and the student responds, this Is re- 
corded even though the studlpnt did not say a word. 

The categories of the Observational System for Instruc- 
tional Analysis are recorded In five, second Intervals. Tall- 
ies are recorded on the tally sheet (see Figure 4) at least 
every five seconds, or less if the behavior changes In less 
than five seconds. The tally sheet is made up of four major 
columns as outlined by heavy black lines. Each column is 
again divided Into three sections or boxes. The research ob- 
server started each tally In the middle set of bo?:es of the 
first column v/lth an X. For example,, when the teacher asked 
a short question, a T4 was recorded. This would be followed 
by a student response or S2. The teacher would say, "cor- 
rect,” a T6, and then perhaps she would lecture, recorded as 
a T3. The lecture could take 30 seconds. Instead of record- 
ing a T3 every five seconds the ob -server places a slash mark 
in the box next to T3 every five seconds. The sample tally 
sheet has five slashes next to the T3 recording. This Indi- 
cates that the teacher spoke for a total of thirty seconds, 
five for the T3 recording and five for each slash. In this 
manner the research observer recorded classroom interaction. 

The Prediction Matrix 

Each student teacher was Intervlevred by the research ob- 
server before an observation. The purpose of this Interview 
was to allow the research observer to predict what classroom 
behavior would be observed according to the Information gath- 
ered from the student teacher. Several questions were asked 
in order to determine what behaviors the observer would re- 
cord. The questions were as follows* 

VJhat type of lesson am I about to observe? 

How do you plan to present the lesson? 

Will this be new material or old? 

Will the students be doing any silent work? 

Do you anticipate any problems with the lesson and. 
If so, what kind? 

How do you handle student responses? 

If the student teacher was unable to answer the question 
as stated then the observer would restate them. These re- 
sponses were then Interpreted in terms of^ categories of The 
Observational System. 
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The research observer would then record his prediction 
on a matrix (Figure 5)« The matrix Is divided Into four main 
sections. Bach of these sections is outlined by heavy black 
lines on the figure. Across the top and down the left side 
of the matrix are the symbols that correspond to the symbols 
used by the observer when using the analysis system. Within 
each square are cells which were filled In to relate the 
type of predicted behavior In accordance with the Interview. 
The upper left hauid square refers to teacher behavior only, 
the upper right hand square refers tp teacher- student inter- 
action (student behavior following teacher behavior), the 
lower right hand square refers to student behavior only and 
the lower left hand square refers to student- teacher Interac- 
tion (teacher behavior following student behavior). In the 
appropriate cell within each square, the research observer 
would record an H If the student teacher anticipated a high 
frequency of that type of behavior In her lesson, an M If a 
medium frequency of that type of behavior and an L If lower 
frequency but some of that type of behavior. Nothing vras re- 
corded If the student teacher did not indicate that she was 
expecting a certain behavior. If, for Instance, the student 
teacher expected, to lecture for most of the class i>erlod, 
tb.cAi within the teacher square and the T3t T3 cell the ob- 
server would place an H. However, If the student teacher ex- 
pected a lot of questions and answers during the class period 
then the researcher would place an H In the T4, 32 box. Like- 
wise if the teacher said that th'^re would be some questions 
and answers but not exclusively, then an L or M might be re- 
corded. The prediction matrix could then be compared to the 
actual tally of classroom performance. 



5A. Observer Reliability 

The four observers for the Pilot Study underwent a peri- 
od of training in the 23 category Observation System for 
Instructional Analysis. Their training was aimed at two 
basic objectives. First, they needed to become familiar with 
the system itself, enough so that they could ultimately re- 
cord classroom interaction with some proficiency at five- 
second intervals. This part of their training consisted of 
practice sessions using both audio and videotapes of class- 
room episodes, plus discussion of the subtleties of the system 
and the development of ground rules for discrimination be- 
tween categories when ambiguities arise. The final phase of 
this part of the training was an actual two-week observation 
period In which all the student teachers In the Pilot Study 
were observed on t^e Job. Training was under the direction 
of Dr. Hough and Dr. Clayton. 

The second objective of the training sessions was to 
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reach a point where the observers were as similar as possible 
v^ith respect I to the data they would collect were they all to 
do interaction analysis on the same 1<,eachlng segment. The goal 
here, in other words, was to make their observation techniques 
as uniform as possible. If the data they were to collect was 
to be assimilated, a high degree of consistency among them 
was obviously necessary. 

The only example available to the observers at that time 
was Flanders* approach to this problem in his early study 
involving his ten category system (Flanders, 1965) • His 
technique was to use the Scott Coefficient, and this proto- 
type was folloxired. 

The four observers were brought together, at approximate 
Intervals of two weeks, in order for them all to record data 
on one teaching segment, usually on videotape. Their data 
were analyzed, their Scott coefficients of reliability (with 
one-another) were computed. Since this was the first use of 
this cate gory- system, no criterion coefficient was established. 
Observers simply had to proceed with and report the reliabili- 
ties achieved at\each session. While there can be no absolute 
standards, one general guideline for evaluating these coef- 
ficients is Guilford's (1965# P« 1^5 )• 

I 

less than .20 slight 

.20 - .40 low 
.40 - .70 moderate 

.70 - .90 high 



Below is a summary of the reliability figures. 



Reliability 
Check # 


Mean of Reliabilities 
Between All Possible 
Pairs of Observers (6) 


Range of Reliabilities 
Between All Possible 
Pairs of Observers (6) 


1 


t 


.58 


.31 


- 


.73 


2 




.42 










j 

1 


(.62)* 


.15 


- 


• 63 




•1 




(.51 


- 


.70)* 


3 




.63 


.54 


mm 


.73 


4 




.65 


.57 


- 


.76 






.67 


.54 




.76 


6 




.75 


.69 


- 


.80 


7 




.67 


' . 62 


- 


.71 


8 




.69 


.56 


- 
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* Upon Inspection it was realized that the low original 
reliability was a direct result of difficulties among the ob- 
servers with respect to discrimination between categories 
and 15 (see Appendix B or text above). A second computation 
of reliability was then made In which observer tallies in cate 
gorles l4 and 15 were considered as tallies In one Instead of 
two different categories. The percentages In parentheses re- 
flect the results of this computation. 

Reliability checks 5 and 6 were made during the saune 

morning. 



In the Continuing Study It was determined by the princi- 
pal investigator that a Scott Interobserver reliabl33ty of .65 
would have to be attained before any data would be collected. 
Reliabilities were computed midway through the training of 
the observers and before each set of observations was begun. 
The data for the observers In the continuing study follow. 





Grade 

Level 


‘ Medium Date Interob- 
server 


Relii 

blllty 


Range 

Low - High 



Train- 

ing 


Primary 


Live 


9-30 


.62 


.3b 


.70 


(Primary 


Live 


10- 3 


.82 


.79 


.85 




(Primary 


Video 


10-21 


.83 


.76 


.85 


Fall 


( Primary 


Video 


11- 4 


.80 


.77 


.85 


Sem- 

ester 


(Primary 


Video 


11-17 


.79 


.71 


.84 




(Primary 


Video 


12- 4 




.79 


. 88 




( Primary 


Video 


1- 8 


.69 


.65 


.81 


Train- 


Inter- 








.42 


.63 


ing 


mediate 


Video 


2-10 


.59 




( Primary 


Video 


2-17 


.83 


.76 


.89 




( Primary 


Video 


3- 3 


.81 


.78 


.83 


Spring 


(Jr. HI. 


Audio 


3-17 


.77 


.72 


.81 


Sem- 

ester 


(Jr. HI. 


Audio 


4-i4 


.71 


. 08 


.76 




(Jr. HI. 


Audio 


4-28 


.85 


.78 


.89 




(Jr. Hi. 


Audio 


5-12 


.79 


.76 


.81 
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Using the 32 category system required constant monitoring 
of reliability in order to maintain performances in the .70 ito 
• 90 range# The observers showed a marked dc^crease in perform- 
ance V7hen checked Just after the semester vacation. Retrain- 
ing was necessary before the second semester observations 
could be initiated. 



Technical description of procedures used for data analyses. 



Instructional analysis data. 

The data from the 23 category system for Instructional 
analysis in the Pilot Study were initially compiled into 23 
X 23 matrices in which each cell contained the frequency of 
each dladic set of instructional behaviors. The row v;as de- 
termined by the first element of the dlad and the column de- 
termined by the second. The pattern of prediction by the 
student teacher was then compared with the matrix and the per- 
centage of cells predicted which were used was calculated. 

The percentage of tallies occurlng in predicted cells *was al- 
so computed. 

\ 

The data from the 32 category system for instructional 
analysis in the Continuing Study were compiled into 32 x 32 
matrices as above. 

Data analysis procedures. 

Since the Teaching Situation Reaction Test (TSRT) and the 
Minnesota Student Attitude Inventory (MSAI) produce a single 
numerical score and since those scores were scaled in an in- 
terval manner and were distributed approximately normally, 
means and stemdard deviations were used to describe the data. 
In the exploratory phase of the study, paired t- tests were 
run on the pre vs. post scores on the TSRT to test for sig- 
nificant gains. In order to compare the MSAI* ”real" with 
the MSAI "ideal”, paired t- tests were also run. Data from ’ 
the Semantic Differential Instrument were arranged Into fre- 
quency distributions and chi-square analysis was performed 
to test for differences between treatment groups. The lifork- 
shop assessment index data were arranged in frequency tables 
also but no inferential tests were performed on these data. 

In order to test the hypotheses for the exploratory 
(Pilot Study) phase, two 4x2x6 analyses of variance were 
performed with repeated measures on the final factor. Fac- 
tor A was the four treatment conditions. Factor B was shift 
on the TSRT in the initial analysis. All those subjects 
who showed a higher post TSRT score than they had on the pre- 
test were Included in level one of Factor B. Those subjects 
who had a posttest TSRT lower than the pretest TSRT were 
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placed in level two* When the analysis was run with the level 
of M3AI as Factor B, all those student teachers above the 
median on MSAI were placed in level one while those below 
the median were placed in level two. Factor C was the con- 
vergence of the prediction with the actual observed data (con- 
gruence of stated Intent and observed classroom instructional 
behavior). The measure of this was the percentage of tal- 
lies in predicted cells. 

In the Continuing Study, the model was the same except 
that the four treatment conditions were defined as described 
in the design section. Analyses were also run separately 
on those student teachers who were teaching in the fall sem- 
ester, 1968, and those who were teaching in the spring sem- 
ester 1969. 

The analysis of variance model used was the least sq.uares 
solution for unecjual cell sizes. It was discussed by Winer * 
(1962, pp. 319-330. 37 ^- 378 ). This became necessary when it 
was found that restrictions on the assignment of student 
teachers would make it impossible to design for equal cell 
sizes. The mode]^ is illustrated below where 1 

a is a treatment 

1 

b is the performance on TSRT or MSAI 
in two levels 

c is convergence of prediction with 
observed performance 
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ANALYSIS OP THE DATA OF T13E STUDY AND 
RESULTS OP THE ANALYSES. 



In this section the analysis of the data for the Pilot 
Study Is presented first. Then the analysis of the data for 
the Continuing Study Is given. These analyses are presented 
with the analysis of variance. The descriptive statistics, 
further lower- level analyses of variance, and t tests were nec- 
essary to ascertain the nature of a particular contrast. 

Pilot Study 

Table 1 presents the analysis of variance for those sub- 
jects In the Pilot Study In all four treatment groups, the 
first of which was supervised by Workshop teachers for a full 
semester, the second of which was supervised by one Work- 
shop teacher for a half semester and then by another Work- 
shop teacher the second half semester. The third treatment 
group was supervised for a full scjmester by a non— Workshop 
teacher. The fourth group was supervised by a non-Workshop 
teacher for the first half of the semester and another non- 
Workshop teacher for the second half of the semester. 

TSRT 



Factor B Is a description of whether the student Increased 
his score on the TSRT when pre and post tests were compared 
or decreased In TSRT score under these conditions. Factor C 
Is the congruence of prediction with the actual observed data. 
This congruence was calculated as described In the preceding 
section by the measure, percentage of tallies which occurred 
In cells predicted using the twenty— three category Instruct- 
ional analysis matrix. The analysis of variance showed a sig- 
nificant F for Factor B (p<.Ol) which Indicated that subjects 
who gained In TSRT score had different congruence of predlc-^ 
tlon with actual performance than those who scored lower on 
the post TSRT. The Interaction of treatment and TSRT was al- 
so significant (p<.05). Fjictor C, the congruence was also 
significant (p<.01) which Indicates that the congruence 
shifted significantly as that measure was repeated through 
the student teaching experience. 

In order to describe these data, means and standard de- 
viations were calculated and are presented In Table 2. The 
mean convergence on Group 1 ranged from 3 to 58. The mean 
convergence for Group 2 ranged from 2? to 58. The mean con- 
vergence for Group 3 ranged from 28 to 63 . The mean con- 
vergence for Group 4 ranged from 33 to 69 • These were stu- 
dents from those groups who had an Increase in TSRT score when 



TABLS 1 

AN ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE PILOT TSRT 



Source of Variation 


df 


MS 


F . 


Between 


r 






A( treatment) 


3 


824.25 


0.86 


B(TSRT) 


1 


51378.13 


53.42** 


AB 


3 


15246.88 


15.85* 


SEAB 


26 


961 . 78 




\ 








Within 








C( congruence) 


5 


5127.45 


5.07** 


AC 


15. 


1429.66 


1.4l 


BC 


5 


868.00 


0.86 


ABC 


15 


1225.60 


1.21 


BRCX 


130 


1010.82 





.* P<«05 

** P <»01 
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pre and post tests were compared. The analysis of variance 
for these data are presented in Table 3« this particular 
case the only significance was in Factor C, congruence 
(p .01). Table k presents the descriptive data for these 
students. With this grouping those students in Group 1 
ranged in mean convergence performance from 26 to 60. Those 
in Group 2 ranged from 29 to 55* Those in Group 3 ranged 
from 29 to 58. For the fourth group, the mean convergence 
ranged from 3^ to 53 • 

inie analysis of variance for those students scoring 
lower on post TSRT than on pre TSRT is presented in Table 5- 
In this analysis the convergence is significant (p<.01) 
which means simply that the nature of the interaction of A 
and B was not Indloated to be in those groups who scored lower 
on post TSRT than on pre TSRT. 

Table 6 presents the means and standard deviations on 
the TSRT tests. None of the shifts from pre to post within 
groups was significant, but in general, when all students 
within groups were compared the post TSRT scores were lower 
than the pre TSR!t scores. 

TSRT Summary 

Students generally showed varying convergence within all 
four groups. There was no consistent pattern within the con** 
vergence. There is no evidence to conclude that a specific 
supervisory treatment Influenced the convergence behavior. 
Therefore, there was no evidence to enable the rejection of 
the hypothesis that there would be no signlflofiint difference 
between the overall mean congruence of the workshop teachers 
supervised group and the non- workshop teacher supervised 
groups. There was no evidence to reject the hypothesis that 
there was no significant difference between the overall mean 
congruence of the half-semester group and the full semester 
group. 

There was evidence however, to reject the hypothesis 
that there was no significant difference between the mean con- 
gruence of the various observations for. the four treatment 
groups. However, there was no uniform pattern of differences 
among these groups. Some groups started with their lowest 
convergence and completed the experience with the highest 
convergence. Other groups started with a low convergence 
rising to the high and then dropping off near the end of the 
experience. Other groups vacillated between high and low 
convergence, so there appeeored to be no systematic effect 
within the convergence data. 
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TABLE 3 

AN ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE PILOT STUDY 
GROUPS SCORING HIGHER ON THE TSRT IN THE POST-TEST 

AS COMPARED TO THE PRE-TEST 




Source of Vfip?latJlon 


df 


MS 


F 


Between 

A( treatment) 


3 


107.63 


0.52 


\ 

ERAB 


6 


208.92 


0.0 


Within 

C( congruence) 


5 


1067. 0^^ 


5 . 10 ** 


AC 


15 


152.18 


0.73 


EEC 


30 


209.30 


0.0 



** p <.01 
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TABI£ 5 



AHiTYSTS OP VARIANCE PILOT STUDY TREATMENT (fflOUPS SCORING 
analysis op V^ANCB pbb-TSRT 




Sourco of Varlfttion 



Between 

A( treatment) 3 

ERA 20 



30.75 0.12 

26 A .83 0.0 



Within \ 




C( congruence) 5 


AC 


15 


EEC 


100 



2320.11 11.96** 

197.90 1«02 

19'^»03 



0.0 



TABLE 6 



AND STANDAHD DEVIATIONS ON THE TEACHING 

means S^DAHO ^vx 




C£OUP 


PKE 


S«D« 


POST 

X 


S.D. 


1.01 


A 


55773 


12.95 


504.7 


9.58 


B 


203.62 


12.63 


199.25 


8.;00 


1.62 


C 


201.17 


7.38 


198.5 


15.37 


0.45 


D .: 


t , 

\ 267•l‘^ 


5.93 


203.0 


7.91 


.94 


A<4>B 


205.77 




202.28 




1.83 


C+D 


f 

204.38 




200.92 




0.99 


Workshop 

Master 

Teaoher 
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• 






■ 


A 


204.2 


11.1 


205.1 


12.9 




B (1) 


203.5 


17.0 


186.5 


26.5 


• 


(2) 


204.5 


18.9 


191.5 


28.5 








MSAI 



Data relative to students divided into groups both by 
treatment and by level of performance on the Minnesota Stu*- 
dent Attitude Inventory Real version. In this analysis, the 
median of the Minnesota Student Attitude Inventory which was 
filled out by student teachers as they perceived their stu- 
dents would really have filled it out. Those above the med- 
ian on the MSAI Real were classed as the first level of the B 
Factor and those scoring below the median were clasred as the 
second level of the B Factor. The analysis of variance for 
these data is presented in Table 7. 

Among all the analyses only the congruence data showed a 
significant variation (p< .01). Looking at each of these 
levels of the MSAI factor separately, Table 8 presents the 
descriptive data for these groups. Tlie mean convergence in 
Group 1 ranged from 28 to 58 with the high performance fall- 
ing on the fourth observation. The second group ranged from 
21 to 53. In this group the highest convergence was on the 
final observation. In Group C the convergence ranged from 
29 to o2. In group 3 also, the general trend was lower to 
higher convergence as one proceeded through the observations. 
In the fourth group, the range was from 37 to 57. However, 
this group seemed to vacillate between high and low converg- 
ence on the observations. 

The analysis of variance for those people who scored 
above the medieui on MSAI Heal is presented in Table 9. The 
only significant variation was in the convergence data across 
the six repeated measures formed by the observations. 

Table 10 presents the descriptive information for those 
who scored below the median on the MSAI. In those students 
in treatment one who scored below the median on the MSAI the 
range was from 26 to 60 on convergence, starting with the low 
convergence and going to a high convergence. In treatment 
Group 2 the range was from 3^ to 63 . This group started with 
a moderately high convergence dropped to its lowest point near 
the middle and rose again to the end. Group 3 had a ra'nge in 
mean convergence from 24 to 55 proceeding from low convergence 
on the first observation to hig^ convergence on the last. 

Group 4 had a mean convergence range from 22 to 58 . This 
group vacillated in convergence as it was observed tlirough the 
semester. 

Table 11 presents the analysis of variance for these data. 
Factor C, congruence across the six repeated measures, was the 
only significant source of variation. 

Table 12 presents the means and standard deviations for 
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TABLS 7 



ANALYSIS OP VAHIANCK COMPAHING LEVELS 
OP THE HSAI REAL 



Source of Variation 



Between 



df 



MS 



A( treatment) 

1 


3 


82.71 


0.38 


B(MSAI) 

V 


1 


7IC.25 


3.29 


♦ ^ 

AB 


3 


166.88 


0.77 


ERAB 


26 


216.15 





Within 

C(oongruenoe) 

AC 

BC 

ABC 

EBC 
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TABLE 9 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE PILOT STUDY TREATMENT (NIOUPS 
IN WHICH SUBJECTS SCORED ABOVE THE 
MEDIAN ON THE MSAI 



Source of Variation df MS F 



Between 




a 


• 


A 


3 


326.35 


1.49 


ERA 


14 


219.76 




\ 

within 






c 


5 


1696.45 


10,30** 

% 


AC 


15 


297.66 


) 

1.81 


ERCX 


76 


164.72 





** p < .01 
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TABI£ U 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE PILOT STUDY TSEA1MENT (SOUPS 
SCORING BELOW THE MEDIAN ON 1HE MSAI 



Source of Variation 


df 


MS 


P 


Between 


• 






A 

/_o5 


3 


111.23 


0.52 


ERA 


12. 


<212.00 




Within ^ 

C 


5'< 


1855. 7‘^ 


9,49** 


AC 


15 


158.85 


0.81 


ERCX 


6o. 


195.'^9 





** p< .01 
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TABLE 12 



HBAHS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON HSAI SCORES 
PILOT STUDY mEAlMENT QROUPS 



caoup 


REAL 

X S.D. 


_ IDEAL 
X S.D. 


t 


A 


90.6 


9.67 


111.4 


6.31 


9.39** 


B 


90.5 


18.7 


112.75 


2.90 


3.08* 


C 


86.25 


13.6 


110.25 


7.8 


4.54** 


D 


83.00 


21.14 


113.25 


2.90 


3.62** 


A-fB 


90.6 


14.2 


112.0 


4.4 




C 4 >D 


84.6 


l6« 6 


113.8 


5.3 






\ 


* p < 
** p < 


•oiT 

.01 







TABLE 13 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON MSAI SCORES 
PRODUCED BY STUDENTS IN THE CLASSES 
OF COOPERATING TEACHERS PILOT STUDY 



caioup 




X 


S.D. 


1 




86.3 


11.8 


2 1st i 


^ semester 


96.7 


9.6 


2 nd i 


t semester 


83.4 


14.5 


3 




92.1 


11.7 


4 1 st j 


i semester 


90.7 


9.8 


2 nd i 


1 semester 


73.2 


12.5 



the MSAI data* The data Is shown for both Heal and Ideal con- 
ditions in the filling out of the MSAI. Several t tests were 
run which indicated that in every case students had a signifi- 
cantly different perception of the way they really thought 
students would fill out the MSAI as opposed to the way they 
would really like their students to fill out this instrument. 

Group A had a mean on the Real MSAI of and the^Ideal 
mean was lli.^. Group B had a mean performance on the MSAI 
Real of 90.5 and on the MSAI Ideal of 112.75. This general re- 
lationship held throughout all four groups. 

As an optional part of the data gathering 1 the students 
who were tau^it by the student teachers in the study filled 
out MSAI forms. Table 13 presents the mean and standard de- 
viation of those instruments. The mean MSAI for those stu- 
dent teachers in Group A was 86.3 The mean student MSAI for 
those in Group C was 92.1. For groups B and D who had half 
semester experiences there were two MSAI's eadh. In Group B 
on the first half of the semester the MSAI mean was 9o.7 and 
the Group D first half semester mean was 90.7 and in the 
second half semesjber, the mean was 83 .^ for Group B and for 
Group Df the mean was 73.2. One might note that the full sem- 
ester students who were supervised by Workshop teachers had 
students who filled out MSAI's with lower scores than those who 
had non-Workshop supervisors. However, those students who 
had half semester experiences Indicated a pattern reverse of 
the first mentioned, that is, that those student teachers 
who had workshop cooperating teachers had students who filled 
out I-lSAI's with higher scores than those who had non-workshop 
cooperating teachers. 

Semantic Differential 

The Semantic Differential instrument measured attitude 
changes on the part of student teachers and cooperating teach- 
ers. Table l4 presents the total shift and mean shift on the 
Semantic Differential by the student teachers. In general, 
most of the shifts were In the negative direction, regardless 

of the group. 

For ease of analysis, the items were grouped relative to 
those in the Clayton Model of Teaching , those in the Flanders 
Interaction Analysis System and the one reaction to the con- 
cept teaching itself. 

In Group i, there were negative shifts in almost every 
situation except for potency relative to the Clayton Model 
items, evaluation and potency relative to the Flanders items 
and potency relative to teaching item. In Group 2, there were 
positive shifts In both receptivity and evaluation to the Clay- 
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ton Model, a positive shift In receptivity in relation to 
the Flanders* System but a negative reaction on all three 

® 52 concept teaching. On Group 2, there 

were posl tip shifts In receptivity and potency on the Clay- 

^ evaluation on the Flanders* Items. In 
Grwp 4, thep were positive shifts relative to evaluation 

In platlon to the Items dealing with the Clay- 
ton Model, ppltpe shifts In receptivity, evsliMtlon and 
potency of the Items in the Flanders' Interaction Analysis 

Drasen?£s Shifts In evaluation and potency when 

presented with the concept teaching* . ^ 

Workshop Assessment Index 



collected with the Workshop 
collected on the Workshop 
teachers at the end of the Workshop and also col- 
the end of the semester* These data also 
were collected on each student teacher at the end of the sem- 
twl ®3cperlence and, for those who taught two assignments, 
these data also were collected at the end of the half-sem- 
ester period* The Index was scored employing the utility of 

frequency which those concepts 
were used* For the cooperating teachers In Group A, which 
was a full semester assignment. Workshop cooperating teachers 

utility and 48 for frequency* At 

,rVLS tu f when measuring how they had super- 

vlsed their student teachers, the mean for utility was 39 

and frequency 35* The student teachers of these people pro- 

for utility of 35 and a frequency of 25* These 
those produced by the cooperating teacher* In 
^^®. 9?fP®ratlng teachers at the end of the Workshop 
produced a utility score of 4*9 and a frequency score of 45* 
Jnelr student teachers produced a utility score of 33 and a 

^® ®ooP©3ratlng teachers for the 
second, half of the semester produced a utility score of 40 

^d a f^^^quency of 32 , again lower than that they produced at 

Workshop* The student teachers produced a 
utility score of 29 and produced a frequency score of 19, 
again considerably less than the scores Indicated by the 
cooperating teacher* ^ 

' 4 

Summary 



The findings of the Pilot Study are summarized as follow 
There was significant variation In congruence scorw in all 
treatments when compared both on levels of TSRT and on 
whole T3RT, on levels of KSAI and whole MSAl perfo^e. Hi 
pattern of congruence varied considerably, however, w that 
there was no unlfona conclusion that a particular treatment 
caused a particular type of congruence pattern* 



TABLE 15 



mean utility and mean frequency of USB op^^sup^wsoby 

TECHNIQUES WORKSHOP ASSESSMENT INDEX 1?67 WOl^HOP 
PARTICIPANTS AND STUDENT TEACHERS ASSIGNED 

mtiAQw participants 






- 


SUMMER 


end of 


SEMESTER 




• 


UTILITY 


FREQUENCY 


UTILITY 


FREQUENCY 


(ffiOUP A 


Cooperating 

Teaoher 


54 


46 


39 


35 




Student 

TeacheV 






35 


25 


GROUP B(l) 


Cooperating 

Teacher 


49 


45 








Student 

Teacher 


' * 




33 


as 


(2) 


Cooperating 

Teacher 






40 


32 




Student 

Teacher 






29 


19 



The Real versus Ideal perceptions of student teachers 
filling out the Minnesota Attitude Inventory form showed that 
student teachers have considerable variation between the 
ways that they think they actually are perceived and the way 
that they would like to be perceived. The student-produced 
scores on the M3AI were considerably lower than those scores 
suggested as Ideal by the student teachers* but were In the 
same range as those scores produced by the student teachers. 
The student teachers had a relatively well Informed feeling 
about the way students would fill out the M3AI. Attitudes 
shifted considerably In the process of student teaching as 
measured by the Semantic Differential. Most of the shifts 
were in the negative direction. 

The Workshop Assessment Index Indicated that cooperat- 
ing teachers found listed techniques to Kave higher utility 
and more frequent utilization In the Workshop than they 
found later when they were actually supervising a student 
teacher. It was also found that student teachers produced 
lower scores for both utility and frequency than the cooper- 
ating teachers who supervised those student teachers. 

\ 

Findings from the Continuing Study 

The data for the Continuing Study were collected during 
the school year 1968-1969* In It there were four treatment 
groups. Treatment one consisted of student teachers super- 
vised by Workshop cooperating teachers who were Instructed to 
use both the videotape recorder and Flanders* Interaction 
.Ajialysls as part of the supervisory program. The second 
group were supervised by Workshop cooperating teachers who 
were Instructed to use the videotape recorder but not Flanders* 
Interaction Analysis as part of the supervisory program. 

The third group were supervised by Workshop cooperating teach- 
ers who were Instructed to use the Flanders* Interaction 
Analysis System for supervisory purposes but had no access to 
the videotape recorders. The fourth group had cooperating 
teachers who were not participants In the Workshop and who 
were allowed to use whatever supervisory techniques which 
that supervising teacher felt were appropriate. In order to 
delineate the analysis, subjects from the Pall semester were 
analyzed separately from those In the Spring semester and 
then all subjects were combined Into an analysis for the total 
study. 

T3RT . Table l6 presents the analysis of variance for the 
entire set of treatment groups using the TSHT pre to post 
gain or loss scores to determine levels of Factor B, using 
the four treatments as Factor A and using the six, repeated- 
measure congruence sets of data as Factor C, There was no 
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TABLE 16 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
TREATMENT BY TSRT BY CONGRUENCE 
\ALL STUDENT TEACHERS IN STUDY 
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significant P for any of the factors or Interactions In Table 
l6. Looking at the data divided by levels of Factor B, Table 
17 presents the analysis of variance for those students who 
Increased In T3RT score when pre and post test scores were 
compared. In this analysis only Factor C, the repeated mea- 
sure congruence data» produced a significant P. 

Table 10 presents the descriptive data for this group of 
student teachers » those who gained In TSRT score when pre and 
post tests were compared. Those students In Group 1# receiv- 
ing both videotape and Interaction Analysis supervisory tech- 
niques • had a range In mean congruence from 44.7 to 62.1. The 
congruence was the lowest In the first observation and In- 
creased to the middle observation# decreased again, and then 
Increased to the high point at the last observation. For 
those receiving the videotape-only treatment, Group 2, the 
congruence data ranged from 44.1 to 63# 5 • These data decreased 
after the first two observations, Increased to the fifth ob- 
servation, and then decreased again. For the group receiv- 
ing Interaction Analysis as a supervisory technique, the range 
of mean congruence was 47 • 6 to 59*5« In this Instance the 
lowest congruence occurred In the first observation and the 
hipest congruence occurred In the sixth observation. 

For the group receiving no specified supervisory tech- 
nique, the congruence ranged from 43 to This congru- 

ence Increased from the beginning to the fourth observation 
and then diminished again to the sixth observation. 

Table 19 presents the analysis of variance for students 
whose TSRT score decreased from the first pre-test administra- 
tion to the post-test administration. In this analysis only 
Factor C, the wlthln-group change In congruence, produced a 
significant F. The descriptive data for these congruence 
data Is presented In Table 20. For Group 1 the lowest con- 
gruence was 50* 7 f "the highest congruence was 61.O. The lowest 
occurred In the first observation, the highest In the second. 
All subsequent observations were lower than the second ob- 
seivatlon. 

For the second group, receiving videotape feedback only, 
the congruence ranged from 47.4 to These congruences 

Increased from the first to the fourth observation and then 
decreased. For the group receiving only the Flanders* Inter- 
action Analysis supervisory technique, the mean congruence 
ranged from 42.4 to 54.5. These were achieved In the second 
and third observation respectively. In the fourth group 
with no specified supervisory techniques, the range was from , 
44.6 to 67.1. These were achieved In the first and third 
observations respectively. 
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TAB1£ 17 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

STUDENT TEACHERS WIK) GAINED IN TSRT SCORES 
WHEN PRE- AND POSTTESTS WERE COMPARED 



\ 

I 



Source of variation 


df 


MS 


F 


Between 








A (Treatment) 


3 


94.52 


0.34 


Error A 


32 


277.62 




Within 








C (Congruence) 


5 


591.11 


2.32* 


AC 


15 


216.06 


0.85 


Error C 


160 


254.83 





*p<\.05 
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43.4 15.5947.3 13.3451.6 16.51 58.4 20.99 



TABLE 19 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
STUDENT TEACHERS WITH POSTTEST TSRT 
LOWER THAN PRETEST TSRT 



Source of variation I 


df 


MS 


F 


Between 
A (Treatment) 




664.13 


2.36 


Error A 


30 


280 . 99 




Within 

C (Congruence) 


[ 

5 


587 . 86 


2.67* 


AC 


15 


175.77 


0.80 


Error C 


150 


220.52 





Bres 'ving the data down Into the separate -seiies ter analy** 
ses* Table 21 presents the analysis based on Increase or de- 
crease In TSRT scores for those student teachers assigned In 
the Pall semester of the I 968 -I 969 school year. This analysis 
showed a significant P for Factor B which was the shift In 
TSRT score and a significant P for Factor C which was the 
change in the repeated-measure congruence data across the six 
observations within each treatment group. 

Breaking these data Into separrite levels of B, Table 22 
presents the analysis for those subjects whose TSRT score In- 
creased when pre and post tests were compared. In this analy- 
sis only Factor C* the congruence data within the groups • 
showed a significant P. The descriptive data for this group 
Is shovm in Table 23« The mean congruence data for those who 
had Increased In TSRT when pre and post tests were compared 
and who were In Group 1 receiving both videotape and Flanders* 
Interaction Analysis supervisory techniques, showed a range In 
mean congruence from 33*5 to 63«8, the lowest occurred In the 
first observation, the highest In the sixth. For those sub- 
jects receiving only videotape supervision, the lowest congru- 
ence occurred In \the first observation which was 38.4, the 
highest occurred in the fifth observation. This was 62.5. 

For those subjects receiving the Flanders* Interaction Analy- 
sis as a supervisory technique, those subjects produced their 
lowest congruence In observation four with 4?. 8 and their 
highest in observation six, producing 67«8. In the last group, 
with no specified supervisory techniques, the first observa- 
tion was the lov/est congruence, 32.8. The third observation 
was the highest, 55*^4. 

Table 24 analyzes the data for those subjects with lower 
post test TSRT scores than pre test TSRT scores who taught in 
the Pall semester. In this analysis there was no factor or 
interaction producing a significant P. 

Table 25 presents the mean convergence data for these 
groups. Since there were no significant differences, these 
data were not discussed. 

Table 26 presents the analysis of variance for those sub- 
jects who were assigned to student teaching In the Spring sem- 
ester of the 1968-1969 school year. In this analysis. Factor 
B-the level of TSRT score, and the Interaction of the treat- 
ment A with the TSRT level were significant. 

Breaking down the data Into levels of B so that the Inter- 
action AB can be analyzed. Table 27 presents the analysis of 
variance for those students In the Spring semester who In- 
creased In TSRT score when pre and post tests were compared. 

In this analysis there were no significant P*s. Therefore, 
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TABLE 21 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
TREATMENT BY TSRT BY CONGRUENCE 
FALL SEMESTER STUDENT TEACHERS 



Source of variation 


df 


MS 1 


F 


Between 
A (Treatment) 


3 


152.33 


13.08** 


B (Tsrt) 


1 


2636.50 


AB 


3 


517.71 


2.57 


Error AB 


25 


201.53 


’ 


Within 

C (Congruence) 


5 


1063.45 


4.43** 


AC 


15 


184.07 


0.77 


BC 


5 


185 » 00 


0.77 


ABC 


15 


49.77 


0.21 


Error C 


125 


240.28 





**p <.01 
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TABLE 22 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

FALL STUDENT TEACHERS WHO GAINED IN TSRT SCORE 

WHEN PRE- AND POSTTEST WERE COMPARED 

\ 



Source of variation 


df 


MS 


F 


Between 
A (Treatment) 


3 


255.04 


1.13 


Error A 


• 14 


226.23 




Within 

C (Congruence) 


5 


884.14 


3.74** 


AC 


15 


163.10 


0.69 


Error C 


70 


236 . 38 
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TABLE 23 




TABLE 24 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

FALL STUDENl' TEACHERS WITH POSTTEST TSRT SCORES 

\ 

LOWER THAN PRETEST TSRT 



Source of variation 


df 


MS 


1 F 


Between 








A (Treatment) 


3 


191.27 


1.12 


Error A 


11 


170.19 




Within 








C (Congruence) 


5 


312.32 


1.27 


AC 


15 


88.06 * 


0.36 


Error C 


55 


245 . 24 
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TABLE 26 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
TREATMENT BY TSRT BY CONGRUENCE 
SPRING STUDENT TEACHERS 



Source of variation 



df 



MS 



Between 
A (Treatment) 
B (TSRT) 

AB 

Error AB • 



3 

1 

3 

29 



1803.38 

25535.50 

7229.16 

1524.70 



F 



16.75** 

4.74* 



Within 

C (Congruence) 

AC 

BC 

ABC 

Error C 



5 

15 

5 

15 

145 



2903.71 

1485.87 

2060.19 

1228.48 

1340.30 



2.17 

1.11 

1.54 

0.92 



*P <-05 

**p<.01 




TABLE 27 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

SPRING STUDENT TEACHERS WHO GAINED IN TSRT SCORE 
WHEN P^- AND POSTTEST SCORES WERE COMPARED 



Source of variation 


df 


MS 1 


F 


Between 
A (Treatment) 


3 


140.88 


0.59 


Error A 


11 


239.38 




Within 


, 






C Congruence) 


5 


128.17 


0.52 


AC 


15 


335.25 


1.35 


Error C 


55 


ZW1.92 





the descriptive data Is merely presented In Table 28 and not 
discussed. 

Table 29 presents the analysis of variance for those stu- 
dents who decreased in TSRT score whe i. pre and post tests 
wex'6 compared. In this table Factor C» the change in congru- 
ence, produced a significant P. The mean congruence data for 
this group is presented in Table 30* group receiving 

the combined videotape and Flanders’ supervisory technioues, 
the lowest congruence occurred in the fifth observation of 
47,0. The hipest congruence occurs. ud in the second observa- 
tion, 66.42. This group markedly decreased in congruence 
through the semester. 

The group receiving only the videotape feedback for 
supervision had the lowest mean congruence in the fifth ob- 
servation, 43.4. The highest was in the fourth observation, 
62.5. These data seem to vascillate up and down. The group 
receiving Just the Flanders* Interaction Analysis supervisory 
technique had the minimum congruence in the second observa- 
tion of 39.1, the maximum convergence in the third observa- 
tion of 56.5. Th^ fourth group with no specified supervisory 
technique had its minimum congruence in the first observa- 
tion at 39.0, and the maximum in the third observation at 

62.5* 



Table 31 presents the TSRT descriptive data. These data 
;>re broken down into Fall and Spring as well as indicating 
';he mean and standard deviation of the scores for the total 
;o?oup. Group 1, receiving the Flanders* Interaction Analy- 
sis and videotape supervisory techniques, had a mean of 210.9 
ao a pre test, 209.6 as a post test. In the Pall the pre 
test mean was 210.5, post test mean 209.4, In the Spring pre 
test mean 211.4, posttest mean 211.0. In each case, the mean 
on the posttest was less than the mean on the pretest. 

Group 2, who received the videotape supervisory tech- 
nique only, there was a variation in pattern. The total 
group Increased from 206.1 to 2O7.3 ^be posttest. The 
Fall group increased from 204,8 to 207. 3» whereas the Spring 
group decreased from 206.4 to 205* 9* the group receiving 
iu!3t the Flanders* Interaction Analysis, the overall shift 
was down from pre— to posttest of 208.7 to 206.7* The Fall 
showed an increase in mean score, hovrever, from 206.6 
to 208.0. The Spring group showed a decrease from 210.9 to 
205*3* For those who x^ere in the non— specified supervisory 
treatment, the overall performance was an increase in mean 
score from 208.6 to 212.6. The Fall group decreased, hoviever. 
In mean performance from 209*8 to 209*0, whereas the Spring 
group increased in performance from 204.6 to 215* 
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TABLE 29 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
SPRING STUDENT TEACHERS WHO SCORED LOWER 
ON POST-TSRT THAN ON PRE-TSRT 



Sovirce of variation 


df ' 1 


MS 1 


F 


1 

Between 


n 






A (Treatment) 


3 


436.46 


1.11 


Error A 


18 


412.57 




Within 


V 






C (Congruence) 


5 


675.75 


3.20* 


AC 


15 


277.86 


1.32 


Error C 


90 

i 


210.95 
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TSRT DESCRIPTIVE DATA 
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Sumraarlzlng the data with respect to congruence scores 
broken down according to TSST gains or losses, and TSRT scores 
themselves, while there were significant differences in con- 
gruence as the sixth measures vrere iiacle on the teaching be- 
havior, there was no consistent pabt rn in congruence in any- 
one of the levels of TSRT performance or in any one of the 
treatment groups. There was no consistent performance in 
shift on TSRT in any of the treatment ^rroups. Therefore, the 
null hypotheses related to any of tb^-'se considerations cannot 
be rejected. 

MgAI . This section presents the analysis of the data 
based on the Minnesota Student Attitude Inventory filled out 
by the student teachers as they perceived their students 
vfould actually have filled them out. This will be called the 
MSAI Heal score. These data were also analyzed for the total 
group and for the Pall and Spring semester groups separately. 

Table 32 presents the analysis of variance for the con- 
gruence data separated on the MSAI scores above and below the 
median MSAI Real score for all student teachers in the Con- 
tinuing Study. In this analysis eund the subsequent ones in 
this section. Factor A is the four treatment groups, treatment 
one being that group which received both the Flanders’ Inter- 
action Analysis technique and the videotape recording. Group 
2 received only the videotape recording technique. Group 3 
received only the Flanders’ Interaction Analysis. Group 4 had 
no specified supervisory treatment. 

In the analysis in Table 32, there was no significant P. 
Table 33 presents the break-down analysis for those people who 
scored above the median on the MSAI from the total year of the 
study. In this analysis there was no significant P. The de- 
scriptive congruence data for this group is presented in Table 
34. 



Table 35 presents the analysis of variance for the sub- 
jects in the entire year who scored below the median on the 
M3AI Heal. There were no significant values for P in this 
analysis. Table 36 presents the data which describes these 
congruences. Breaking the data down into those who student 
taught in the Pall and those who student taught in the Spring, 
Table 2? presents the analysis of variance for all students 
who taught in the Pall semester of 1968 - 69 , when broken down 
on the basis of those whose scored above or below the median 
on the MSAI Real. In this analysis, Factor B, the levels of 
MSAI was significant and Factor C, the repeated congruence 
measure within the group, was also significant. 

Table 38 shows the analysis of variance on those students 
In the Pall who stored above the median on the MSAI. In this 
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TABLE 3<2 

ANALYSIS OF VARUNCE 
TREATMENT BY MSAI (REAL) BY CONGRUENCE 
ALL STUDENT TEACHERS STUDIED 



Source of variation 


df 1 


MS 1 


F 


Between 
A (Treatment) 


3 


378.33 


0.43 


B (MSAI) 


1 


3229.00 


3.64 


AB 


3 


1000.33 


1.13 


Error AB 


62 


887.05 




Within 

C (Congruence) 


5 


1673.00 


1.97 


AC 


15 


686.80 


0.81 


BC 


5 


359.60 


0.42 


ABC 


15 


1030.93 


1.21 


Error C 


310 


850.51 





4 
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TABLE 33 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
ALL STUDENT TEACHERS STUDIED WHO SCORED 
ABOVE THE MEDIAN ON MSAI (REAL) 



Source of variation 1 




MS 1 


F 


Between 
A (Treatment) 


df 1 

3 


455.04 


1.38 


Error A 


29 


329.60 




Within 

C (Congruence) 


5 


276.94 


1.10 


AC 


15 


157.74 


0.63 

D 


Error C 


145 


252.37 
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TABLE 34 
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TABLE 35 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
ALL STUDENT TEACHERS STUDIED WHO SCORED 
BELOW THE MEDIAN ON MSAI (REAL) 



Source of variation 


df 


MS 


1 ^ 


Between 








A (Treatment) 
Error A 


3 

33 


187.44 

218.72 


0.86 


Within 








C (Congruence) 


5 


434.44 


1.84 


AC 


15 


279.60 


1.18 


Error C 


165 

■ 


236.44 
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TABLE 37 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
TREATMENT BY MSAI (REAL) BY CONGRUENCE- 
FALL STUDENT TEACHERS 



Source of variation 


df 


MS 


F 


Between 








A (Treatment) 
B (MSAI) 


3 

1 


152.02 

2168.44 


12.16** 


AB 


3 


168.31 


0.94 


Error AB 


25 


178.33 




Within 




f 


5.25** 


C (Congruence) 


5 


1063.29 


AC 


15 


184.13 


0.91 


BC 


5 


367.94 


1.82 


ABC 


15 


304.38 


1.50 


Error C 


125 „ 


202.40 





TABLE 38 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
FALL STUDENT TEACHERS SCORING ABOVE 
THE MEDIAN ON MSAI (REAL) 



Source of variation 


df 


MS 


1 ^ 


Between 
A (Treatment) 


3 


508.79 


f 

4.02* 


Error A 


11 


126.61 




Within 








C (Congruence) 


5 


200.67 


0.81 


AC 


15 


323.52 


1.30 


Error C 


55 


248.57 





*p ^ . 05 
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analysiSf Factor A or the treatments themselves » produced a 

significant F • No other factor or Interaction showed signifi- 
cance. 

Table 39 presents the congruence data for these subjects. 

In the first treatment groups the minimum mean of congruence 
was 43.4, the maximum was 62.2. These were achieved In the 
first and third observations respectlvoly. The second treat- 
ment group, receiving only videotape as a supervisory technique, 
had minimum congruence of 36.0 and maximum congruence at 60.0. 
These were achieved In the third and fifth observation. 

The third treatment group receiving Flanders* Interaction 
Analysis treatment, had minimum congruence In the second ob- 
servation of 39*9 and a maximum congruence In the fourth ob- 
servation of o7.3* The group with unspecified treatment had 
minimum congruence in the second observation of 47.6 and maxi- 
mum in third observation of 60.15# The highest congruence was 
achieved by those In the interaction analysis only group. 

The second highest was achieved by those In the combined 
interaction analysis and videotape group. There was little 
observable diffei'ence In congruence performance between those 
who received videotape only feedbaclc and those who had an un- 
specified treatment for supervisory techniques. 

The analysis of variance for the Pall student teachers who 
scored below the median on the MSAI Is presented In Table 40. 
None of the factors or interactions was significant except for 
C, the shift In congruence within the groups. The descrip- 
tive data for these subjects Is Included In Table 4l. 

For the subjects In the first group who received a com- 
bination of both the videotape and the Flanders* Interaction 
Analysis, the minimum mean congruence occurred In the first 
observation, 38.3* The maximum occurred In the sixth observa- 
tion, 64.7. In the group receiving only the videotape super- 
vision, the minimum mean congruence was 35*^ in the first ob- 
servation and the maximum, 61.9, was in the fifth observation. 

In the group receiving only the Flanders*, the minimum congru- 
ence was in the fourth observation at 34.2 and the maximum 
occurred In the sixth observation at 66.0. 

In the fourth treatment group, those with no specified 
supervisory technique, the minimum congruence of 27*5 occurred 
In the first observation and the maximum of 60.O occurred In 
the last or sixth observation. 

Students In the Pall sample who scored below the median 
on the MSAI Real showed a definite Increase In congruence as 
the semester preceded through the six observations. Each of 
the four groups showed the same basic pattern except for the 
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TABLE 40 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
FALL STUDENT TEACHERS SCORING BELOW 
THE MEDIAN ON MSAI (REAL) 
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TABLE 41 
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interaction analysis only treatment group which first went 
down in congruence and then produced higher values* 

Table 42 presents the analysis of variance table for 
those student teachers assigned in the Spring semester of 
the 1968-69 school year, with B Factor being the scoring 
above or below the median on the MSAI* None of these values 
of F was significant, therefore, no analysis of veo*iance was 
performed breaking these data into separate levels of Factor B* 

Table 43 and Table 44 present the descriptive data for 
those student teachers in this classification* 

Table 45 presents the descriptive data for the Minnesota 
Student Attitude Inventory comparing the Heal, which was the 
version filled out by the student teacher as he perceived his 
students would have filled it out, and the Ideal, which was 
the student teachers' filling out the MSAI in the way he 
would like to have had his students fill it out* 

There were marked differences between MSAI (Real) and 
MSAI (Ideal) scores in all treatment groups whether grouped 
by fall, spring, or total* There were no large differences 
among the treatment groups on either the real or ideal admin- 
istrations; therefore, no analysis of variance was performed 
on these data* The least difference between Heal and Ideal 
versions occurred in the group with no specified supervisory 
treatment* This group also produced the lowest MSAI (Ideal) 
scores* The student teachers in the interaction euialysis 
group with student teaching assignments in the spring semester 
produced a distribution of MSAI (Ideal) scores with a much 
smaller standard deviation than that produced by any other 
group* 



Student MSAI Scores * The Minnesota Student Attitude In- 
ventory was administered as an optional item to students of 
the student teachers who were participants in this study* 

There were students of student teachers in each experimental 
group who completed the instrument* In Table 46 there are 
the means and standard deviations of the student MSAI scores 
grouped by treatment group and by semester* In the Pall sem- 
ester the group with the lowest mean score on the MSAI was 
the first treatment group, those students receiving both 
Flanders' and videotape as feedback and supervisory treatments* 
Those students who produced the highest MSAI scores occurred 
in the group for which were student teachers who had no speci- 
fied supervisory technique* 

In the spring a different pattern prevailed* The lowest 
scores on the MSAI were produced by students of student 
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TABLE 42 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
TREATMENT BY MSA I (REAL) BY CONGRUENCE 
^ SPRING STUDENT TEACHERS 




TABLE 44 
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TABLE 46 
STUDENT MSAl 



OF FALL AND SPRING STUDENT TEACHERS 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 




TABLE 47 

WORKSHOP ASSESSMENT INDEX 
master teachers' mean SCORES 




teachers who were supervised using the videotape only as a 
supervisory technique and the highest scores were produced by 
those students of student teachers who received both Flanders* 
Interaction Analysis and videotape as supervisory techniques* 

Workshop Assessment Index Scores , Master teachers who 
were In the SuMiier Workshop filled out Workshop Assessment In- 
dex forms at the close of the VJorkshop. These scores are pre- 
sented In Table 4? In the form of means for utility and means 
for frequency of use divided Into the four treatment groups 
and Into the two semesters. The range on utility across all 
six of the groups was 46 to 50* The range on frequency was 
35 to 48, On frequency the lowest reported mean was from the 
master teachers of all semester student teachers who received 
only the Flanders* supervisory technique and the highest fre- 
quency was reported by the Workshop teachers who had student 
teachers assigned In the Spring semester. Those teachers re- 
ported a mean frequency of 48, 

Supervisory Activities Checklist , The Supervisory Activi- 
ties Checklist was administered both to student teachers and 
to master teacher Is In all four experimental groups In both sem- 
esters, Table 48 presents the frequency of use of supervisory 
techniques as reported on that Instrument, It Is divided Into 
Fall and Spring semesters and Into the four treatment groups* 
then Into the student teachers and master teachers from each 
of those treatment groups. It reports on each Item on the 
Checklist* Items 11 and 12 are concerned with the use of the 
videotape equipment* In Groups 1 and 2* where that equipment 
was directed to be used* It was reported to be used by all of 
the student teachers and all but one set of master teachers* 

In Groups 3 and 4* which were not to use the videotape re- 
corder* no one In the Fall semester reported Its use* However* 
In the Spring semester* three student teachers and two coop- 
erating teachers reported using videotape equipment* 

Items 13 through 17 concerned the use of the Flanders* 
Interaction iXnalysis technique* In Groups 1 and 3* which 
are concerned with various aspects of using Flanders* tech- 
nique* each student teacher and cooperating teacher report 
having actually used this technique* Ip Groups 2 and 4, where 
this was not specified, only one student teacher reported 
using this technique and two master teachers reported using 
It* In the Spring semester* concerned vxlth the same Items* 
Groups 1 and 3 again report heavy use of Interaction analysis* 
In Group 2* at least two student teachers and one cooperating 
teacher report actually using the Flanders* technique* In 
Group 4 no student teacher reports the use of this technique* 
but at least four of the master teachers claim that they have 
made use of Flanders* Almost every other item was claimed to 
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TABLE 48 

FREQUENCY OF USE OF 
SUPERVISORY TECHNIQUES 
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have been used by master teachers and student teachers In all 
four groups In both semesters* 

Semantic Dif ferential . The Semantic Differential was ad- 
ministered to V/orkshop cooperating teachers at the beginning 
and again at the end of their Workshop experience* This same 
instrument was administered to the student teachers in all 
four treatment groups* The Semantic Differential contained 
pairs of adjectives related to three factors? effectivlty, 
potency and receptivity, for each of the twelve concepts given 
in the instrument* 

Tables 49, 50 and 51 present the total shift in those 
factors on the concepts of the Semantic Differential instru- 
ment* These totals were equalized so that the effect of dif- 
ferent sized groups would be eliminated from the table* 

Table 52 presents the frequency of positive shifts on the 
Semantic Differential concepts by cooperating teachers* These 
are presented separately by Pall and Spring and then combined 
so that a chi-square analysis could be run on these data* The 
chi-square for effectlvity across the three groups of coopera- 
ting teachers, was l*6l which gives a probability less than 
*50 that these occurred by chance* On potency, the chi-square 
value was 1*63, the probability was less than *50* For re- 
ceptivity, the chi-square value was *45 giving a probability 
of less than *80* Each of these probabilities is considerably 
less than that which is acceptable for saying one has a sig- 
nificant difference* Therefore, it is assumed that the Seman- 
tic Differential did not indicate any significant differences 
among the three groups of cooperating teachers on the concepts 
listed in that instrument* 

Table 53 presents the frequency of positive shifts on 
Semantic Differential concepts by student teachers. In this 
case, the four treatment groups are presented, separated by 
Fall and Spring, and combined for purposes of analysis on each 
of the factors* On effectlvity, the chi-square value was 6*81, 
probability less than *10* For potency, chi-square value was 
3*58, probability less than *50. For receptivity, the chi- 
square value was 2*l6, the probability less than *70* Only 
the factor effectlvity showed anything approaching signifi- 
cant differences among the four treatment groups* These dif- 
ferences were less than would be required to produce a proba- 
bility. of less than *05 (the level accepted in the rest of 
this document) , yet the differences were marked and approached 
significance* On the effectlvity factor those students in 
Group 2, the group who received videotape feedback as a super- 
visory technique, had more positive shifts than any of the 
other groups * 
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TABLE 51 
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TABLE 52 



FREQUENCY OF POSITIVE SHIFTS 
SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL CONCEPTS 
BY COOPERATING TEACHERS 
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TABLE 53 

FREQUENCY OF POSITIVE SHIFTS 
SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL CONCEPTS 
BY STUDENT TEACHERS 



Factor 



Semester 



Treatment group 



II 



III 



IV 



Chi square 



Effectivity 



Potency 



Receptivity 



Fall 

Spring 

Total 
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Spring 
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Fall 

Spring 
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•411 
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10 1 7 
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10 



X^=6.81(p<.10) 



X^=3.58(p<.50) 



X^=2.16(p<.70) 



Summary « v;hen student teachers were divided within 
treatments Into groups who gained or lost In T3RT scores when 
pre- and posttests were compared, there were significant dif- 
ferences only on the wlthln-group congruence across the re- 
peated measuring of that variable. There was no pattern to 
this congruence although higher congruences were generally at- 
tained In the later observations. 



When student teachers were catep^oilzed within treatment 
groups by MSAI (Real) scores above or below the median for all 
participants, only the fall student teachers showed signifi- 
cant differences. Utilizing both levels of MSAI (Real) per- 
formance , there were significant between-group differences In 
the MSAI (Real) levels and significant differences In wlthln- 
group congruence across the six observations. Student teachers 
scoring above the median on the MSAI (Heal) were significantly 
different In treatment effect. The highest congruence was 
achieved by those In the Interaction analysis group. The sec- 
ond-highest congruence was achieved by the combined videotape 
and Interaction-analysis group. There was little observable 

congruence between the two lowest groups, the 
videotape only, apd the comparison groups. 

The largest difference between the MSAI (Real) scores pro- 
duced by the student teachers and the MSAI scores produced by 
the students of those student teachers occurred In the Inter- 
action-analysis group assigned In the spring semester. Gen- 
erally the MSAI (Heal) scores were similar to those produced 
by the students. 

The Workshop Assessment Index (end of Workshop) showed 
no marked differences among cooperating teachers assigned to 
use the three prescribed supervisory programs. The Supervisory 
Activities Checklist provided evidence that the different 
treatment conditions actually prevailed. 

The Semantic Differential Instrument indicated strong 
shifts (p<,10) among the four treatment groups of student 
teachers on the effectlvlty factor. Those student teachers who 
were given video tape -only feedback produced the highest number 
of positive shifts. The lowest number of positive shifts oc- 
curred in the no-specif led- treatment group. 
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DISCUSSION 



Interpretation of findings 

This section deals with the re r alts of both studies by 
drawing Inferences from the statistical findings, speculat- 
ing about their meanings and Indicating possible Interpreta- 
tions. 

A tremendous amount of data haa been collected over the 
two-year period. This report dealt . j with those data as grouped 
data subjected to finite statistical treatment. By design, 
such treatment precludes other possible groupings of data for 
analysis. It necessarily limits or suppresses information 
about Individual cases and the dynamics of behavior change In 
student teaching. 

However, the statistical treatment exposes areas that are 
worth further investigation on a re-grouped. Individualistic 
or more dynamic basis. It Is anticipated that continued study 
of these data will delineate some of the relationships that 
are hinted at, but not demonstrated, in the statistical analy- 
sis. 



It Is recognized that student teaching and Its supervision 
occur in a baffllngly extensive complex of variables that can 
confound those variables selected for analysis In this study. 
Sven though the "chance” assumptions of a statistical study 
have definite theoretical and practical value, some aspects 
of those "chances" have. In reality, more dynamic cogency 
than can be adequately demonstrated In the scope of this study. 

The particular school in a particular city at a particular 
time— the specific cooperating teacher arid student teacher and 
their specific potentials for interaction— the Individual stu- 
dent, the individual student teacher, the particular classroom 
situation— these and many other aspects In Interaction provide 
an unanalyzed context In which these findings must be considered 

The Pilot Study . It Is clear In the Pilot Study findings 
that the main effect, the positive relationship between specif- 
ic training of the cooperating teacher and the recorded per- 
formance of the student teacher, was not demonstrated. 

However, some somewhat more subtle, expected and unex- 
pected, relationships were demonstrated, at least in terms 
of statistical significance. 

1. The major finding Is that. Irrespective of treatment 
and other variables, all groups changed significantly from 
measure to measure In congruence of prediction and actual ob- 
served performance In classroom Instructional behavior. The 



general trend was an Increasing convergence (even though not 
consistently Increasing sequentially from measure to measure)* 

Somehow or other, In the conditions of this study, the 
experience of student teaching permitted students to demon- 
strate that their Instructional behavior became more congruent 
with their prediction of that behavior* Whether this Is a 
function of Improved prediction of perceived reality or of 
improved control of Instructional behavior, or of a better 
match between both phenomena, the study did not explicate* 

The "Implications” section below will speculate further 
upon this question* 

2* A second finding Is that the TSHT Instrument had some 
significant relationships with the degree of congruence of 
Intent (prediction data) and performance (observation data)* 

In general, those students who increased in pre-to-post 

TSRT scores showed a greater increasing congruence than those 

who decreased In TSRT scores* 

\ 

I 

No prediction of congruence was possible frc. Initial 
T3HT scores* However, Inspection of the data shows that In 
most cases the post TSHT showed a decrease In scores as com- 
pared to the pretest* The one exception Is in Group A 
(Workshop supervision on full semester assignment) where an 
equal number of students Increased or decreased* This may In- 
dicate that there is some efficacy in continued consistent 
supervision as compared to more varied experience* 

3* The Interrelationships of three types of administra- 
tions of the MSAI produced some significant findings* 

By and large, student teachers* estimates of how their 
students perceived them were very close to the actual ratings 
by students* This finding must be accepted very cautiously 
since many classes did not fill out the Instrument and the 

data are thus derived from an Incomplete sample biased In un- 
known ways • 

The mean of students In all groups 'showed that their de- 
sired rating on the MSAI (Ideal) was significantly higher 
than their estimates of student perceptions (Real)* This may 
be Interpreted to say that student teachers wanted to do bet- 
ter In the eyes of their students than they actually thought 
they had done* 

The only other difference (consistent but not statisti- 
cally significant) in the MSAI was that classes who rated 
student teachers at the end of the first quarter rated them 
higher than those who rated their student teachers for the 
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second quarter* In contrast, the ratings of those who had 
the same student teacher for the full semester gave a mean rat- 
ing falling between those of the first and second quarter. 

Again this is the incomplete and biased sample, and any 
interpretation is suspect. However It is another bit of in- 
formation which raises the question of the value of full sem- 
ester placement in student teaching. 

4. Using the Semantic Differential as a measure of atti- 
tude toward teaching and selected aspects of it, there was a 
general shift in a negative direction from thebeglnnlng to the 
end of student teaching. 

There were Interesting variations from group to group 
and from section to section of the instrument# Interpretlvely, 
no pattern has been found to clarify the meaning of these dif- 
ferences. 

5 . The Workshop Activities Assessment Index was designed 
to get some Information about the expectations of Workshop 
participants as to the value of specific supervisory practices 
and the frequency with which they expected to employ them. 

Some rather fine discrimination among practices were called for. 

These discriminations are completely destroyed in the 
summing of the rankings for statistical purposes. The statis- 
tical treatment simply sums the weight of all ranks for fre- 
quency and similarly for value, and makes no distinction for 
alternative choice possibilities. It Is, therefore, a gross 
measure of anticipations of value and frequency. 

It Is clear that teachers in all groups perceived them- 
selves as having utilized the summed techniques less frequent- 
ly than they had anticipated and perceived them as being less 
valuable than they had hoped. 

Similarly, when students were asked to Indicate the 
practices that had been used by their cooperating teachers, 
they perceived them as using those practices on the Index even 
less frequently and with less value. 

Interpretations of these findings lie in the actual con- 
ditions of student teaching in the real world of the school. 
Cooperating teachers found themselves with insufficient time 
for the kind of supervisory activities they wished to engage 
in. The pressure of teaching and other responsibilities e- 
roded their good intentions. 

Similarly, the pressures on student teachers and their 
anxiety about the many variables in the student teaching 
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situation caused them to attend less to subtle differences In 
supervisory behaviors* 

The question is raised in these findings about the carry 
over and continuation value of a training design, however good 
it nay be, if the conditions for its application are not care- 
fully structured, monitored and maintained* The question is 
also raised about the possible value of concurrent supportive 
in-service activities as a necessary part of the training 
design* 

Continuing Study * In most respects, the pattern of the 
findings from the continuing study was similar to that found 
in the pilot study* The following points emphasize the major 
differences* 

1* VJhlle the general trend of congruence was from low con- 
gruence to high congruence, and while these congruence measures 
were significantly different within groups in most analyses, 
there were many Instances in which the congruence vacillated 
considerably. This could have been caused by the varying den- 
sity of specified treatments in the course of the student- 
teaching experience* If a videotape had Just been recorded or 
an interaction-analysis matrix compiled Just before the research 
observation, that observation would record prediction and actual 
behavior more strongly Influenced by the treatment* 

2. Student teachers who scored above the median on the 
M3AI (i.aal) and who taught in the Fall semester produced sig- 
nificantly different be tween-group congruences. The group re- 
ceiving the interaction analysis feedback produced the highest 
conv.ergence. The second highest congruence was produced by the 
combined interactlon-analysls-and-vldeotape-feedback group. 

The video tape-only-feedback group produced congruences similar 
to the no-specif led-feedback group. Seemingly the Interaction 
anal7/sl3 provided student teachers who perceived themselves as 
being ranked high by students with analytic skills producing 
higher congruence. Videotape feedback did not seem to influ- 
ence this skill measurably, 

3* The Supervisory Activities Checklist demonstrated that 
th.j prescribed treatment conditions had indeed existed. This 
InstruiLent did not gather data on the extent to which any super- 
visory technique was used. The physical assignment of the video- 
tape apparatus makes it possible to ascertain that no student 
teacher could have utilized this feedback system for more than 
5 per cent of the student teaching experience. No similar in- 
formation can be obtained for the interaction analysis usage, 

4, The semantic-differential data indicated considerable 
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shift In attitude among the student and cooperating teachers. 
VJhlXc there were more shifts In the negative direction than 
shifts In the positive direction, those shifts were distributed 
throughout all treatments with one exception. While not sig- 
nificantly different, videotape feedback student teachers had 
markedly more positive shifts than did the other treatment 
groups. This would suggest that the videotape feedback may 
have more affective Influence. 

5* Generally, student teachers who were assigned In the 
Fall semester showed more measured behavioral change than those 
assigned In the Spring. While no evidence was collected to 
enable analysis of this phenomenon. It might be speculated 
that time Intervening between the Workshop and the assignment 
of a student teacher may have diluted the effect of this 
activity. Of course, the season Itself or the availability of 
student teachers for assignment In a particular semester may 
have been Influential. 

In summary, while overall data analysis did not support 
the hypotheses, some portions of the student- teacher popula- 
tion studied produced differential behavioral changes. In the 
pilot study, certain student teachers defined by TSRT scores 
and by full semester assignment showed Influence of the 
supervisory techniques. In the continuing study, student- 
teachers who scored above the median demonstrated differential 
effects of the feedback although these effects did not occur 
In the predicted order. 

Implications and Hecomendatlons 

Implications . Since the findings of the Pilot Study and 
the Continuing Study are relatively consistent, their credi- 
bility is Increased. The fact that the over-all relationship " 
between supervisor training and student teacher performance 
on the instruments of the study was not demonstrated, and 
that more subtle relationships were demonstrated, once again 
Illustrates the complex nature of the variables In student 
teaching. 

The methodology and instrumentation of the studies per- 
haps carry more Important Implications than the findings them- 
selves. It has been demonstrated that the Instruments as used 
can provide a handle for describing and analyzing some of the 
aspects of student teaching and supervls.lon and their relation- 
ships. 

The major measure of the study grew out of the notion of 
"congruence.** For decades, defensible and measurable criteria 
of teacher effectiveness or teaching effectiveness have eluded 
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educational researchers. Many reasons for this are apparent 
and will not be elaborated here. It Is generally agreed that 
the most desirable » but also most elusive, criteria are those 
related to the end product— learning by children. In any 
naturalistic setting, such as student teaching, such measures 
are vlrtiially impossible espectlally over a relatively short 
^ period of time. 

For these studies. It was decided to use a process vari- 
able, rather than a product variable. Viewing instruction as 
an influence process, and viewing the teacher as influencing 
the behavior of students by the control he exerts over his 
own behavior, the investigators reasoned that a useful criteri- 
on would be the degree to which the teacher used the instruc- 
tional behavior he Intended to use. Thus they sought a way 
to measure the congruence of intent and action in classroom 
instructional settings. 

Among the possible ways to measure congruence it was de- 
cided to use systematic observations of student teachers in 
action combined vflth prior Intervlex^s to determine the student 
teacher's intended instructional behavior. Put another way, 
the student teacher was asked to predict his behavior and then 
observed to determine his actual behavior. 

The studies have demonstrated that such a criterion and 
its measure are viable. Observers can be trained in a complex 
observational system to categorize and record instructional 
behavior with a high degree of reliability. Congruence as 
defined has proved useful for the purposes of these studies. 

The data on congruence collected in this study provide 
a rich deposit which could be mined in many ways. For statist- 
ical convenience a simple measure of percent of actual tallies 
falling in predicted cells was used in these studies. For 
additional analysis or to seek more complex relationships, 
other methods could be used. For example i 

The predictions in both the Pilot and the Continuing 
Studies were actiaally taken in a manner which permitted 
the observers to report the relative vfeight distribu- 
tion of predicted behaviors as well as simply to deline- 
ate types of predicted behaviors. Thus, data are avail- 
able In which prediction matrix zones are designated 
as "heavy” and "light” in the Pilot Study, and pre- 
diction matrix cells designated as "heavy," "medium," 
and "ll^t" in the Continuing Study, according to 
how much of each lesson was predicted to have been 
characterized by behaviors so labeled. It would be 
interesting to know what sorts of convergence statis- 
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tics would show up were these weighted approximat- 
ions to be utilized. In addition, Pilot Study data 
are available in which specifically predicted zones 
are tallied together, which, if analyzed, would give 
a portrait of the kinds of interaction predicted by 
different groups. If compared with a refined analy- 
sis of the actual teaching data, a still more sophis- 
ticated set of convergence statistics would be possi- 
ble. 

Instructional analysis data and congruence data could be 
analyzed in a number of non- statistical ways. Do certain 
specific strategies lend themselves to greater congruence 
than others? In some cases is lack of congruence desirable? 
In selected individual cases, what are the relationships 
between these data and other measures of the study? 

The other instruments of the study have demonstrated po- 
tential usefulness. Continued accumulation of studies using 
the TSHT is justified by the findings. 

The Semantlb Differential on concepts in teaching has 
proved useful. The disparity of results in the Pilot Study 
and the Continuing Study require further explanation. The 
investigators have a hunch that the very length of the in- 
strument used in the Pilot Study mitigated against positive 
attitudes. Its novelty value in the initial administration 
may have overcome this aspect, while the final administra- 
tion at the end of a rough semester could enhance the nega- 
tive. At any rate, there is internal evidence that the 
shorter form used in the Continuing Study has continuing value 
in research in teaching. 

The MSAI proved questionable for use with children in 
t^e conditions of these studies. However, Its use as a self 
report of perceptions in the Real-Ideal dimensions proved 
valuable . 

Speculation about the implications of the findings raises 
more questions than it answers. 

», 

It is clear that there was an increase of congruence be- 
tween stated intent and instructional performance over the 
period of student teaching. The reason for this is not clear. 
Was it a function of adaptation to the student teaching ex- 
perience itself? Did the intervention of the interviewer-ob- 
servers provide an attention and practice effect that caused 
student teachers to change in ways that would not otherwise 
have occurred? There is some slight evidence that for defina- 
ble sub-groups of student teachers, particular supervisory 
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activities were related to positive changes* 

This increase in congruence, though significant, was 
not dramatic. The overall mean of congruence was approxi- 
mately fifty percent. Thus, typically, as much unpredicted 
as predicted “behavior occurred. 

The general tendency to decrease in TSRT scores and to 
vary In both directions on the Semantic Differential requires 
further analysis, especially in regard to relationships 
among these shifts in individual cases. 

The fact that cooperating teachers used specified 
supervisory techniques less frequently and with less utility 
than they had intended to raises a number of questions. 
Although there is no hard evidence on this, it appears that 
the everyday demands of the classroom and the school make it 
extremely difficult to find time to give full attention to 
admittedly desirable supervisory activities. 

Perhaps the major implication of the findings is that 
the enormously complex series of situations and activities 
that are called student teaching can be subjected to analysis, 
but they must b’e analyzed in a variety of ways that recog- 
nize their complexity. The ideosyncracles of a particular 
individual or a particular situation may prove to bfe more 
influential than the evidence provided by grouped data. 

Recommendations . On the whole , the study generated data 
which wore more suggestive than conclusive. The whole con- 
ception of the study, particularly the unique manner in 
which interaction analysis was being used, provided continuous 
stimulation for thought and conjecture concerning potential 
future research in student teaching. 

1‘lahy of the ideas evoked by the study fall within 
three basic categories. First, during the analysis of the 
data there was much Interest in but little time for ex post 
facto reorganization of the data* Questions were asked con- 
cerning possible usefulness of different sorts of comparisons. 
Obviously there are almost limitless possibilities for this. 
Some examples follows 

a) A comparison of the data of student teachers 
working in urban and non-urban schools. 

b) A comparison of the data of student teachers 
who taught at different grade-levels. 
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o) A comparison of the data of student- teachers 
whose cooperating teachers have had different 
amounts of teaching experience* 

d) A comparison of the data of student teachers 
whose cooperating teachers had significantly 
different scores of various measures of atti- 
tude toward teaching* 

e) A comparison of the data of student teachers 
who themselves come from urban and non-urban 
areas* 

f) A comparison of the data of student teachers 
who worked in larger and smaller schools* 

Second* the new ways in which interaction analysis was 
being used (and indeed the new systems themselves) suggested 
still more possibilities for. use of that mode of analysis* 
Some possibilities which relate closely to the present study 
follows 

\ 

a) Training of the student teachers themselves in 
the particular interaction analysis system with 
which their treaching will be measured* This 
would enable them to produce their own prediction 
matrices which would eliminate the variability 
which occurs among observer prediction interviews* 

I 

b) Short of training student- teachers in the appro- 
priate observation system, it might be possible 
to create a uniform prediction questionnaire for 
student teachers to fill out which could then 

be transcribed onto prediction matrices by ob- 
servers or other trained personnel* 

Third, for purposes of training rather than research, 
discussion and use of interaction analysis data in relation 
to other measures of teacher performance and attitude raises 
a whole series of questions about teaching v/hlch might not 
arise in a context from which such concrete vehicles for dis- 
cussion are absent* Discussion of the issue of how much 
convergence student teachers made between their prediction 
and results leads to the question of just what perfect con- 
vergence would indicate about a single teacher, and what 
varying percentages of convergence between student teachers 
would tell about their resipectlve performances* To ask such 
questions is to begin to explore the nature of effective 
teaching from a somewhat different perspective from the ones 
commonly taken* To have data on specific kinds of high or 



low convergence available for comparison with other measures 
of teacher and student performance may eventually provide 
now forms of Information about the problems of teaching, 
forms which may be uniquely functional. 

Specific recommendations follow t 

1. Data collected In these studies should be sub;jeoted 
to continued analysis In terms of individual cases and dy- 
namic Interrelationships among individuals and situations. 

2. The Instruments and techniques of this study should 
be used In continuing research on teaching and student 
teaching. 



3« The T3HT and Semantic Differential should be used 
in both research and training to find and clarify relation- 
ships among the analytical and the affective dimensions of 
teaching. 



4. The notion of congruence of Intent and action 
should prove usei?.ul If Incorporated with feedback devices 
In teacher education programs. 

5* In programs to train cooperating teachers, con- 
tinued support and In-service follow-up should be provided. 

6. Ways must be found to Improve the conditions in 
vjhlch student teaching takes place so that cooperating 
teachers have the time and setting to engage In appropriate 
supervisory activities. 
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SUMMARY 



1. In the Introduction to this report the purpose of 
the study and its relationship to related literature on 
student teaching were described* 

Both Pilot Study and Continuing Study were attempts to 
ascertain whether training teachers to use specified feed- 
back practices in supervising student teachers would result 
in measurable change in the Instructional behavior of their 
student teachers as compared to student teachers working 
with, cooperating teachers not so trained* 

In the Continuing Study, this purpose was further re- 
fined to assess the differential value of specific practices. 

The objectives of the training phase (the Workshops) 
and the hypotheses of the research phase were explicated. 

2* The section on Methods described the training de- 
sign and the activities of the Workshops which Involved 
thirty— three prospective cooperating teachers in the summer 
of 1967, and thirty-five prospective cooperating teachers in 
1968* The 1967 group was entirely from the Syracuse City 
School District; the 1968 group Included five teachers from 
three contiguous districts* 

Research activities were designed to assess the per- 
formance of student teachers in the Elementary Teacher Pre- 
X>aratlon Program at Syracuse University who worked with these 
cooperating teachers and comparable teachers who had not 
participated in the Workshops. 

Observers were trained in relatively complex systems 
for recording observational data on instructional behavior 
of teachers and students. They observed each student teacher 
Involved in the study six times. These observations took 
place in the Pall semester, 19^7 . and in both Pall and Spring 
semesters 1968-69. 

Instruments administered to Workshop participants and 
student teachers included the Teaching Situation Reaction 
Test; a Semantic Differential on concepts of aspects of 
teaching; the Minnesota Student Attitude Inventory, (a) as 
student teachers perceived their ranking by students (Real) 
and (b) as they would like their students to rank them (Ideal). 
In addition, in the Pilot Study, a Workshop Activities Assess- 
ment Index was filled out at the conclusion of the Workshop 
and by the Workshop Cooperating teachers and their student 
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teachers at the conclusion of student teaching. In the Con- 
tinuing Study, the Index was used at the conclusion of the 
Workshop and converted Into a Supervisory Activities Check- 
list which was completed by all participants at the conclu- 
sion of student teaching. 

A computer program was developed to analyze the data 
gathered from the observations and instrument administration. 
The primary technique used to determine significance of find- 
ings was analysis of variance. 

3 , Statistical findings were presented textually and 
In fifty- three tables. 

In all groups there was a statistically significant In- 
crease In congruence over the student teaching semester. 

Differential effects of feedback among the groups of 
the Continuing Study were statistically demonstrated only 
with student teachers who were assigned In the Pall semester 
1968 and who scored above the median on MSAI (Heal). Those 
In the above classification who received Interaction analy- 
sis feedback produced the highest convergence. 

Pull semester student teachers In the Pilot Study pro- 
duced more consistent behavioral change than those given two 
half- semes ter assignments. 

For ail groups In both studies, there were marked dif- 
ferences between MSAI (Heal) and MSAI (Ideal) with the Id.eal 
being consistently higher. There were no apparent differen- 
ces among the groups. 

There were predominantly negative shifts In attitudes 
measured by the Semantic Differential In the Pilot Study. 

In the Continuing Study, there were about as many positive 
shifts as negative. Student teachers receiving videotape 
feedback produced more positive shifts than the other groups. 

4 . In discussing the findings, the statistical results 
were interpreted and speculation about their implications was 
presented. Recommendations were made about training designs 
and further research in this area. 

While the analyses did not demonstrate differential ef- ' 
fects of the supervisory feedback In all groups studied, evi- 
dence pointed to the existence of such effects in certain 
groups. The intensification of treatment and the development 
of processes for student teachers to form their own prediction 
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matrices might have produced a more marked effect as well as 
more precise measurement of that effect* 

Only a few of the variables in the complex student teach- 
ing process were Investigated, but those have given new In- 
sights Into the nature of the process « 
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SUmWXSORy ACT3VIT1BS CWECK LIST 



Ttcx^ fiv^. many ways of working with student teachers » Every super- 
vi3crr u&es a variety of techniques and activities We are attempt- 
trig r.c gdt infosnnatlon about the variety that different cooperating 
teachers use, and their perceptlcn of the value of different tech- 
niques « 



Xn the current i^tudy some teachers were asked to emphasize certain 
tecnniquasp otl‘iiar& given no special Instructions o Will you In- 
dlcatie how you actually worked with your student teacher this past 
samdster by checking the following llst» 

t 

!• Check T£3 or to Indicate your utilization of the particular 

activity c 

2. Place a double check for the FIVE activities you used most fre- 
quently ^ 

3« Indicate the VALUE of each utilized activity by maz^lng 1, 2. 3/ 
4 or 5 In the value column to Indicate *bf little value" *1, "of 
very great value" 



YES 



NO 



VALUE 



!• Planning specific lessons with 
the student teacher prior to 
her teaching. 

2. Requiring the student teacher 

to present a plan« but not planning 

with her. 

3* Presenting a critique of the 

lesson ao soon as possible after 
the teaching episode. 

4. Praising aspects of the teachlngt 
but avoiding oritlclsm. 

3. Evaluating the teaching as you 
see it, without ccnce!m for 
praise or criticism. 

6. Bringing In a third party 

(fitpecXa.il at, principal, other 
teacher) to evaluate the teach- 
ing. 

7o Ask the student teacher to 

critique her own teaching with 
little help from you. 

8. 61^*'lng the student teacher free- 

dom to try %diat she wants (laiasez- 

faire ; 
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YES 



NO 



VALUE 



9^ Erxscax^asing the student teacher 
tc tT'j new Ideas and practices 
and t<i develop her own teaching 

style o — 

10c Carefully directing the student 
tcBchar and controlling her' ac- 
tivities as mueh as possible o 

lie U^iiing a videotape recorder to re- 
cord samples of the student teacher's 
teaching behavior j, and then sitting 
down with the stu dent teache r in a * 
8up;ervisoyy conference to view and 
discuss the lessen o -- 

12 o Uolrg a videotape recorder to record 

samples of the student teacher's 
teaching behavior, and then allowing 
the student teacher to view the 
sample of the lesson without your 
ps;^2ance o -- 

13 o Taking Interactl^tin analysis on a sample 

of the student teacher's lessen, plot- 
ting the data Into a matrix (or having 
the student teacher plot the data likto 
a matrix) and then al ttins dexm with 
thi) student taa^exTln a supervlacry 
coEfer^nce^to analyze the data and dis- 
cuss tine lesson « 

l4o Taking interaction analysis on a 

sample of the student teacher's lesson, 
plotting the data into a mat^x (or 
having the student teacher p>iot the 
data into the matirlx) and then en- 
courage the student teacher to an’^r.yze 
the data without your presence » _ 

15 o Taking Interaction analysis data on 
the student teacher, and discussing 
It without plotting a mati^lXo _ 

l6o Having the student teacher use the 

mat.x>ix as a means of stating instruct- 
ional intent prior to a lesson, taking 
interacticn analysis on the lesson, 
plotting the data Into a matrix (or 
hav *.ng the . student teacher plct the data 
im i a matrix) and ttsen aitti ns dCT,m 
wi t ; ths s tudent teache r In s supeiwls- 
*coriLt’eT 5 nee to 'analyze and discuss 
fho congru noe or Jack of ooa«iruenoe 
Intended ar;J eotuai teaching 

behavlorw — 
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The Minnesota Student Attitude Inventory 



January 1969 



We should like to get as much data as posslhle for our student teach- 
ing research project « including the reaction of children to the stud- 
ent teacher « Hence ^ we would like you to administer the Minnesota 
Student Attitude Inventory « 

Hovjover, we recognize that there are two problems: (1) Some schools 
do net wish to expose children to this type of instrument, and (2) 
the instrument may be too difficult for children in Kindergarten and 
lower grades o Q^erefcre, we must leave the use of this to your dls- 
creticno If you decide to administer it, please follow the directions 
below in order to standardize administration as much as possible* 



1. Give children the directions and answer sheet* 

2* Read to them or with them the material on the form* 

3* Ansv;er any necessary questions* 

• 

4. You may either read the Inventoi'y items to the students or give 
the inventory to them to do. This will depend upon your assess- 
ment of their ability to handle it with a minimum of help* 

3* If you are reading the items to the students, read the item ^ 
it is * If further explanation is necessary, you may then re- 
word. paraphrase, or explain* Similarly you may elaborate if 
individuals need help on item interpretation when they are 
reading the items* 

6* For some classes, it may be better to do no more than twenty 
items at onp time, and then return for a second and third ad- 
mlnistratlc I.* The answer sheet is set up in three columns to 
facilitate <;hi8 « 

7. Please make it clear to the children that they are to react to 
the student teacher and the classroom situations that existed 
while’ljHe^tudeiK^eacher was in charge* This is probably 
best done by referring to the student teacher by. name * 

t 






I4ZNNES0TA STUDENT ATTIT0DB INVZNTQRY 

January 19^ 



This is not a test because there are n6 wrong answers* The answer 
tc each question is ^ HATTER ^ CPIITIOW, and your true opinion, what- 
ever It is, i§ t® MOW MSfJBn . You will be asked a lot of questions 
about hew much you Uke this class, the teacher who has been working 
with you, and the woi^ you are doing herej All the questions refer 
to TOIS ^ CUSS ^ ^ PARriCOUR OEACHER . Sy giving frank, true 

answers to show exactly bow you feel, you can help us understand the 
opinions of students. 



Your teacher will give you a paper with the questions on it or will 

read them to you* You will respond by marking an X in a box on your 
enswer sheet* 

herb is an example 

The statement you are marking mli^ht bo: I think my homework is very 
hard. If you agree with this statement or think It Is a ooi*rcct 
Statement, mark an X in the first box, like this 




If you disagree with the statement, or think it is wrong, mark an X 
in the second box, like this 



PIRECTIONS: 




□ 



1 - 

2 . 

3 * 



Please do KOT write your name on the answer sheet* 

Do not skip any questions — answer each one carefully* 

Make sure that the number on the anawer sheet matches 
the question number when you mark your answer* 




it 



o 



MINNESOTA STODBNT ATTITUQB XMVENT0R7 
(DO NOT WBITS ON THIS COPY) 

1. This teacher asks our opinion In planning wotk to be ;*ons. 

2. This teacher keeps order fairly. 

a 

3« 1 get along koII with this teacher. 

4. I find It easy to talk to this teacher. 

5. This teacher never asks trick questions to show how dumb we are. 

6. Most of us get pretty bored In this class. 

\ 

7. This teacher never slaps us or handles us roughly. 

8« No one dares talk back to this teacher. 

9. This teacher is one of the best Z have ever had. 

10. I Just don’t trust this teacher. 

11. It Is easy to fool this teacher. 

12. This teacher makes sure WE understand our work. 

13. This teacher often sends boys and girls out of the room as punishment, 

14. This teacher really understands boys and girls my age. 

13. Our teacher Is very good at e^cplalnlng things clearly. 

. 

16. Pranlcly, we don’t pay attention to this teacher. 

17. This teacher has lost the respect of the class. 

18. Sometimes things “get out of control” In this class. 

B-S2 
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19* ^iG teacher certainly knows what he (s^) is doing. 

20. This teacher often "bawls you out" in froztof the class. 

21. This teacher makes it fun to study things. 

22. This teacher has some special favorites or "teacher's pets." 

% 

23* Our teacher never gives us extra assignments as punishment. 

24. This teacher wants to check our work to make sure we are on the right 
track. 

I ' 

23* I really like this class. 

26. Sometimes I think t\iis teacher doesn't hear what we say. 

27* This teacher helps us get the most out of each hour. 

28. This teacher is cool and calm* 

29. In this class we fool around a lot in spite of the teacher. 

30. V/hen I'm in trouble I can count on this teacher to help. 

31. This teacher becomes confused easily. 

32. This teacher will punish the whole class when he (she) can't find out 
who did something bad. 

33. This teacher thinks clearly. 

34. Some of the students are smarter than this teacher. 

33. This teacher lets us discuss things in class. 

36. It is fun to see how much we can whisper before we get caught. 

37* This teacher makes everything seem interesting and important. 
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3d« I wish I dould get even with this teacher* 

39* This teacher knows a lot. 

40. This teacher is quick to see a new idea. 

41. This teacher is too bossy. 

42. This teacher never gets angry and shouts at us. 

43. We often complain Just to get out of work. 

44. If I could get away with It, I'd sure like to tell this teacher off! 

45. This class is ncisy^ and fools around a lot. 

46. This is the best teacher I have ever had. 

47. You can't walk around in this class without permission. 

48. It seems that somebody is always getting punished in this class. 

49. I wish I could have this teacher nex^: year. 

30. This teacher has lots of fun v;ith us. 

31. Scmetlmes Just thinking about this class makes me sick. 

32. Tl\is teacher makes very careful plans for each dqy's work. 

33. This teacher helps students when they have problems with their work. 

34. Frankly, we Just don't obey the teacher in this class. 

33. This teacher always takes time to find cqt your side of a difficulty. 

• 

36. This teacher neyer pushes us or shakes us in anger. 
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37« ^is teacher punlehes me for things I don^t do. 

38. This teacher likes to hear students’ ideas. 

39. We behave well in this class even vdien the teacher is out of the room. 



MINNESOTA STUDENT ATTITUDE INVENTORY 

ANSWER 8IBET 
A D A I) 



.. □ 




□ 


21. 


□ 


□ 




.. □ 




□ 


22. 


□ 


□ 


42. 


□ 


□ 




23. 


□ 


□ 


43. 

t 


>. □ 






24. 


□ 


□ 


44. 


n 

5. LJ 


□ 


25. 


□ 


□ 


45. 


.. □ 


□ 


26. 


□ 


□ 


46. 


7. □ 


□ 


27. 


□ 


□ 


47. 


.. □ 




□ 


\ 28. 


□ 


□ 


48. 


.. □ 




□ 


29. 


□ 


□ 


49. 


n. □ 


□ 


30. 


□ 


□ 


50. 


u. □ 


□ 


31. 


□ , 




51. 


... □ 


□ 


32. 


□ 




52. 


... □ 


□ 


33. 


□ 


□ 


53. 


.4. D 


□ 


34. 


□ 


□ 


54. 




□ 


35. 


□ 


□ 


55. 


.4. □ 


□ 


36.- 


□ 


□ 


56. 


.7.:D 


□ 


37. 


□ 


□ . 


57. 


... □ 


□ 


38. 


□ 


□ 


58. 




c 


] 


39. 


□ 


□ 


59. 


». □ 


□ 


40. 


□ 


□ 


• 
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□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



Observational System for Instructional Analysis 
Teac?:cv Behaviors Sta<!ent Behav*lors 



uV.iviantive j 






r \ •,^•5 ?T *1 
. *1-C 



.Hence 





Substantive cicrificatlon 


SI 


12 


RcGponds to substantive solicitation 


S2 


23 


Initiates subatantive ini'orniatlon 


S3 


>70V» 


Solicits substantive x’osponse 


S4 


r V •# 

25 


Corrective feedback 


S5 


To 


CcirCirmation 


S<5 


2T 


Acceptance 


S7 


M7f> 


Positive personal JudgKient 
\ 


S8 




\ 

iregative personal Judgi-nent 


S9 


"tio 


ilar.egcr'lal clarification 


SIO 




Eesponds to managerial solicitation 


SlI 


T12 


Initiates mancgerial information 


S12 


t;3 


Soiicitc managerial response 


S13 


a’i4 


Silent covert activity 


Sli* 


'£15 


Silent overt activity ' 


S15 


Tcgc 


:her er Student Behavior 





iC l6 Ir4structionslly non-functional behavior 
7 17 Interaction separation designation 



»’>uhstantx* 4 



Appraisal 



Kana^iOrial 






Silence 



Cnte-prles 1-^, and 10-13 may be further categorized as 
a 4 closed or b, open. 
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OBSERVATION SYSTEM FOR INSTRUCTIONAL ANALYSIS 



Sept* 1967 
Revision 



T 

E 

A 

C 

H 

E 

R 



B 

E 

H 

A 

V 

I 

0 

R 



S 

T 

U 

D 

£ 

r 

B 

E 

H 

A 

V 

I 

0 

R 

0 

T 

H 

E 

R 




!• Clarifies and accepts student feelings and/or 
gives non«‘6valuative enoouragetnent* 

2* Clarifies and accepts student ideas and questions* « 

3* Answers student substantive questions* 

4* Teacher directed silence (used during information giving by 
means of chalk bpard^ overhead, etc*)* 

« 

3* Gives substantive information or opinion* 

6* Gives substantive procedural Information or answers substantive 
procedural questions* 

7* Asks open questions (divergent, evaluative)* 

8* Asks closed questions (cognitive memory, convergent) 

9* Gives managerlai procedural information or answers managerial 
pr’ccedural questions* 

10* Criticizes or rejects student ideas, behavior or feelings* 

11. Gives corrective feedback for incorrect ideas or behavior* 

12* Gives confirmation of correctness of ideas or behavior* 

13. Praises student ideas, behavior or feelings and/or gives 

i eval uative encouragement* 

14. Gives closed substantive verbal xesponse (cognitive memory, 
convergent), 

15. Gives open substantive verbal resx>cnse (divergent, evaluative)* 
16* Gives expression of feeling* 

% 

17* Asks substantive or substantive procedural questions* 

18. Asks managerial procedural questions* 

19* Silent overt activity* 

20. Silent covert activity* 

” 2' , Student to student interaction designation* 

22. Student followed by ^ student Interaction designation* 

.23* Instructlonally non- functional behavior. 
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WORKSHEET 2.1 (1968) 

ileaae place appropriate Flanders^ category in spaces provided in examples 
hlch follow: 



# 



Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Student 

Student 

Teacher 

Student 

Teacher 



"Today vje're going to discuss the stories we read yesterday.” 
"Please open your hoolcs to page 159 
"Your paper is very neatly done, Jimmy.” 

"The answer to problem 6 is 392.” 

”I think we should go over our homeworic first. Mss Jones.” 

”lt looks like you enjoyed your field trip.” 

"Well who did discover the Pacific Ocean, Miss Jones?" 
(Responding to g.), "Balboa discovered the Pacific Ocean, John 



Teacher 



’toat cio you thinlc about the forthcoming elections?” 



Student: (Respondii;ig to 1.) "Jt looks like Mixon and Humphrey will 
be the candidates.” 

Teacher: (Responding to J.) "You think l^ixon and Humphrey will be the 
candidates.” 



Teacher: 
Teacher: 
Teacliex's 
Student : 

Teacher: 

Student: 

Teacher: 

Teacher: 



"John, how could you give me such a poor answer?” 

"That is qalled the commutative law." 

"If we Imovi 3 * 5 “ 5 “ S irdiat do v!e Imow about 5 + 3?” 

"According to what you said yesterday the answer is 
Captain John Smith 

"You should all pay attention to the directions at the top of 
the worksheet.” 

'toere should the decimal point go in this kind of problem?" 

"Jolm has given us a very good answer." \ 

(Continuing r) **He has said Jamestoim v;as founded before 
Hymouth.” , 



Teacher: (Continuing s) '*l*Jhat else does our book tell us about 
Jamestown?" 

I t * ‘ 
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UORKSHEST 2.19 



(1968) 



Please place appropriate Planner's category In spaces provided In 
examples i^jhich follow: 



So. 

^o. 

c 

e. 



f 



g. 



k, 



n, 



Oc_ 

Po. 

Qo. 

^o. 

s*. 

te 



Teacher: ‘’Please turn to the map on page l48e” 

Student: “Do we add or subtract in this kind of problem?" 

Teacher: "What did you get as the answer for the fourth 
problem, John?" 

Teacher: "Blll®s answer Is very good because lt®s so viell thought oul 

Teacher: (continuing d) "He has said the water pressure and air 
pressux*e caused the bar to float. 

Teacher : (continuing e) "Does this agree xulth what the book has to saj/ V 
Student : (responding to f) "Yes, It does agree wlch the book. 

Teacher: "You seem to be a bit puzzled by that quesclon, John# 

Teachers "Your answers to number 6 were really poor, clcsoo 
Student: "Is my answer to problem 2 correct. Miss Brown?" 

Teacher: (responding to j) "Yes, your problem is correct, John# 

Teacher: "You did very well on your exam. Bill." 

Teacher: "What kind of problem do we call this. Sue?" 

Student: (responding to m) "That®s called a reading problem in our 



book 



Teacher': (responding to n) "A reading problem." 

4 

Teacher: (continuing o) "Veiry good." 

Teacher: "Whafs your favorite color. Bill?" 

Student; "I like blue the best." 

Teacher: "Albany is the capital of Nev^ York State." 
Teacher: "Tom, will you please close the luindow a bit?" 
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WORKSHEET 2.5 



( 1968 ) 



Cell Designations: 



1. 




6, 


7-6 


XI. 4-4 


16 , 3-3 


2, 


5“5 


7o' 


3-4 


12. 6-6 


17. 6-10 


3» 


9-3 


8, 


8-9 


13. 8-7 


18 . 2-9 


4, 


4-8 


9* 


2-3 


14. 1-1 


19, 5-4 


5« 


8-2 


10, 


9-1 


15. 5-9 


20. 9-9 



[PI -'HQe place number of appropriate cell in spaces provided in examples ; ; 

tolch follow: 

f- ^ 

! ■ ( 

la. Student responds and his response Is criticized by the teacher. | 

fbo Teacher criticizes student behavior and gives student a command. |' 

c. Teacher gives Information and asks a question based on that Informationf 

i.' 

do Teacher praises student “s idea and Interprets idea. [ 

f 

Teacher asks broad question to 'which student responds with divergent j- 

answer. ■ 

■ r 

f. Teacher accepts s»^tudent feeling for extended period. I 

g. Teacher asks narrow question to vjhich student responds with correct 

' answer. 

Teacher asks several questions. 

jlo Student elaborates on his divergent response. ^ * 

ij._ Teacher lectures for extended period. 

■i ' * 

k. Student responds x^ith cognitive memory ansv;er and continues by 

giving personal opinion* 

l. Teacher tells students to go to blackboard and they do. 

n. Teacher gives lengthy directions i*egardlng seat work assignment. 

ft, Student says he is very bored and teacher repeats what student has I 

said • ! 

* ' 

0 , Teacher accepts and builds on a student ®s idea,' 

\ 

p, Teacher calls on student who has indicated by raising his hand — 

that he wants to speak and student asks a question, 

2* Student answers with the correct answer and the teacher* praises him. 

p* Student interrupts while teacher is lecturing. 

b« Student gives his opinion which teacher clarifies for class. 

Teacher, having accepted student's idea, asks probing question 
based on the idea. 



WORKSHEET 2.5a 



Cell Designations: 



1. 


4-9 


6 . 


7-6 


11 0 


4-4 


16 . 




2. 


5-5 


7. 


3-4 


12. 


6-6 


17. 


6-10 


3» 


9-3 


8. 


8-9 


13 - 


8-7 


18. 


2-9 


4. 


4-8 


9. 


2-3 


14. 


1-1 


19. 


5-4 


5o 


8-2 


10. 


9-1 


15o 


5-9 


20. 


9-9 



Please place nurater of appropriate cell in spaces provided in examples 
which follow: 



a. Teacher lectures for extended period. 

bo Teacher asks lengthy question. 

Co Teacher accepts student feeling for extended period. 

Teacher criticizes student behavior and gives student a command. 

3 o Teacher, having accepted student ®s idea, asks probing question 

based on the idea. 

student answers w:|.th the incorrect answer and the teacher criticises 
him. 



Teachei* accepts and clarifies a student’s Idea. 

1 , Teacher gives lengthy directions regarding homework assignment. 

t.. Student responds correctly and his response is praised by the teacher. 

U Teacher asks evaluative question to which student responds with 

evaluative answer. 

c. Teachex'* asks cognitive memory question to which student responds 

with correct answer. 

L. Student gives his opinion which teacher clarifies for class. 

1 . Teacher calls on student vino has indicated by raising his hand — 

that he vjants to speak and student asks a question. 

1 . Teacher tells students to go to open their booka and they do. 

■« 

>. Student responds with convergent answer and continues by 

giving personal opinion. , i 

>. Teacher gives information and. asks a question based on that informatiori 

I, Teacher pi’alses student’s idea and repeats It® 

». Student elaborates on his own idea. 

i. Student says he is very happy and teacher accepts what student has 

said. 

Student Interrupts while teacher is giving information. 
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WORKSHEET FOR OBJECTIVE 6*1 



By aslnc; the ;^ppropri<ite label ^a^to,Cj, etc,) match the following 
vjlth the definitions and descriptions below. Place the proper label 
In the space before the definition or example • 



Labels 2 



a . 


Reinforcement 


j - 


b* 


Positive reinforcement 


k. 


c * 


Negative reinforcement 


1 . 


d* 


Aversive stimulation 


m. 


6 « 


Behavioi' shaping 


n* 


1 • 


Terminal behavior 


0. 


g. 


Intermediate terminal 


P. 


behavior 


q. 


h. 


Acceptance 


r. 


i. 


Clarification 





Definitions? 

lo The conditions which connote 
classroom* 



Insight 

Figure-ground relationship 
Social-emotional climate 
Indirect behavior 
Direct behavior 
Intrinsic motivation 
Extrinsic motivation 
Empathy 

Congruence or congruent 



the quality of Interaction in a 



2. Those verbals behaviors of a teacher which tend to restrict 
the freedom of students* 



Those stimuli from a teacher or situation which are designed 
to curtail or block a specific behavior of a student, 

4* The behavior vjblch is desired or observed as evidence that an 
objective has been reached, 

5, Those verbal behaviors of a teacher which tend to expand the 
freedom of students. 



6 The condition f or moment in tlmej in which comprehension, or 
a flash of understanding, is achieved* 

7, The condition in which two or more persons FEEL essentially 
the same about something* 



8 Classroom verbal behavior whieh causes the student to recog- 
Tiize that the teacher thinks his statement Is useful or 
worthwhile, . 

9„ Giving a reward of some kind immediately following an emitted 
behavior, / 

10 rt HevjardirAg a partial behavior that moves toward the desired 
behavior. 



11 .» Famishing or criticising an undeslred behavior# 

12 Heeeivin)?' positive feedl“)ack that one's behavior has achieved 

“ ’ ono^s goals or f?atlsfled ohe's motivations. 

13* The condition of recognised similarity between one set of 



data and another. 
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Tile pereeptu?}! condition which cfiuses an It’om or object to 

appear differently according to the context, 

15. That behavior which gives evidence that the student is moving 

toward the desired final behavior. 

16. Pressure on the leax^ner of recognition, reward, or punishment 

for symbols of achievement rather than for the value of the 
. achievement itself. 

IT. Granting to the learner a reward that he values for the 

specific behavior he has performed. 

18, The condition In which the individual is encouraged, forced, 

or pressui^ed to explicate his statement or position. 

Examples ; • . * 



1. The teacher says, ‘'Now, If you do a good Job on this assign- 
ment, your grade will go up,” 

2. A stu(3ent says, “Could you repeat that definition and give us 
an example? 

3. A teacher asks a question. A student responds, and the teacher 
says, "thaV’s almost right, can you take your response a 
little farther to come closer to a final answer?” 



4. A class has been xvorklng through a discovery lesson, and, at 
a particular moment, a majority of the class seems to respond 
by saying '’ah-ha-I think I see It.'” 



5. A tecicher lectures or gives infoimiation to a class. 

60 A student is particularly interested in a special subject 

and the teacher seeks ways to satisfy this intei^est, 

7. A student tells a teacher that he has enjoyed a particular 
story, and the teacher 'i:*esponcjs sincerely by saying, ''I 
enjoyed it, too.” 



8. A teacher intends to do' particular things during a leasoric 
An observer's iiitej’’actlon analysis indicators that he (she) 
has done so. The result could be called • 



'9o In a specific elassrtjom, 
feelir?.gs, praise student 
and ask questions. Tt#is 
behavior. 

I 



the teacher tends to accept student 
contributions, accept student ideas, 
would be referred to as 



or 



10 . 



# 



A student answers a teacher's question. The teacher says, 
"Good, that's right,,” This could be classified as Indii'ect ■ 
Influence. It could also be classified as or 
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11. A student answers a teacher ’*s question. The teacher says, 
'“V.’rongi. thafs a terrible answer.” This could be classified 
as dix^ct influence (7). It could also be classified as 

or 



12. A student responds to a teacher^ s question, and the teacher 
(non-Judgmentally) repeats the student *s ansvrer. This would 
be classified as 



13. A teacher has a particular behavioral objective for a student, 
or group of students. IJhen he checks their behavior in some 
fashion, he finds that they can all perform satisfactorily 
according to the criterion measure. We v^ould say that they 

, have achieved the desire d o 

14. A classroom obsex*ver makes an analysis and talks with the 
teacher about the r^elative use of direct and Indirect influence. 

He would be dealing with the 

in the classroom. 

15. Halfway thi»ough e unit, a teacher checks the understanding 
{as demonstrated through verbal behavior) of students. He 
uses this evidence to, diagnose student learning and re-plan 
his instructional strategies. We could say that he has 

checked the 

of his students. 

16. Ttie class is XM'orking with a felt board and the teacher asks 
student to place the circle on the square to see if one is 
larger than the other. 




/ 

4 



0 
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maK sheb:t Fm ; wectiv e 7 /^ 

the questions OT oljp>rlfying st?»teiaents in colutnn B Vfith the level of 
thought processes listed in column the question or cl?»rifylng . 

statement would be designed to solicit from students. Place your responses 
in the space provided in column A« 



COLIM A 

Enumerating or listing 



ilrouping 



So Labeling or categorisslng 



4, Identifying 

\ 



5, Explaining 



L Halting inferences 



Predicting consequences 



Jo ■ Explaining pr<i^d1,etdb:aa 



)o Verifying pr'edictions 
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. B 

So From the vocations we have 
listed on the board, can you 
‘ select the ones that would be 
gov^'mifrient Jobs'? 

b. Why did Columbus sail for Spain 
rather than Italy? 

Co Gan you select a bird from the 
c'lart that would feed on small 
■ /fnimals? 

do Why do you think the balloon 
‘,^ould expand If you heated the 
air tha'C is in it? 

e« driven iihe data that we have here 
about 1.‘he raw materials and other 
natural resources available in' 
Bolivi-'j, what do you think would 
be ont of the major Industries of 
Bolivia? 

f* How would you go about finding 
out if a decrease in water 
temperature from 80^ to 60 ^ 
would result in a deci^’ease in 
food consumption for the gold- 
fish? 

go Who was Pi’esident Eisenhower *^3 
i ice “ President? 

b* Gan you arrange the groups of 
pictures 6f animals so that when 
the groups are rearranged they 

* ^'’e present of continuum of 

evolutionary development from 
the lowest order of development 
to the highest? 

io Vfhat would happen in the United 
Arab Republic If Frosident Nassa 
were to order general free 
elections for the presidency ^and 
ruled himself out as 



a candidate' 



ERIC 






j, I'Tiiy think that we would 

have a lesa serious r-acial problem 
in the Hnitca States today if 
P:r?esident Lincoln had not been ‘ 

assassinated and had seirved tvio 
full tesn^is ns pi^esident? 

k* With the facts that you now have r/‘ 
about place values in the decimal j',. 
system, the base six number system ! •’ 
and the binaiy number system, which 
system do you think would be the 
best to use if ease of computation ; 
was the criterion for selection? ; ■ • 

1^ How -frjould you determine if an [■■ 

increase In student; participation i .,, 
in setting the rules for classroom 
behavior would lead to fewer 
rules being broken.. 

!••• 

m» vma is the mayor of Syracuse? . f - ^ 

I ' 

Ho Can you make three colurnns of 1, - 

numbers, one that has the highest j 
in the hundretbs place, one that I- 
has the highest value in the tenth ''s 
place and one that .has the higS-nest 
value in the one's place « 

o. , vrhy do you think that Florida would | 

go into an economic slump if a ehang*-;;, 
in climate resulted in an average 
temperature change tEiat was twenty 
degrees lower than the present 
average temperature? 

p. Can you put all of the rectangles 
in one box and all of the triangles 
in the other box? 

q. How was the invention of the print- 

ing press related to increased !• 

availability of knowledge? 

I 

r. Can you select the squall from the 
different shaped blocks on the 
table? 



WORmEET FOR OBJECTIVE 7 

Match the questions oi* clarifying statements In column B with the level 
of thought processes listed in column A, that the questions or clari- 
fying statements would toe designed to solicit from students. Place 
your responses in the space provided in column A. 

COLUM A COLUMN B 

o Cognitive memory a . How do you think our new system of 

classroom government is working? 



2. Convergent thought 



3. Divergent thought 

4 . Evaluative thought 



\ 



to. V.Tiat is the largest city in New York 
State? 

c. If you had 6 apples and you gave 
2 to John and 2 to Sally y hox^j 
many would you have left? 

d. If the draught had continued in 
Central New York State, what would 
have toeen the effect on the re- 
creation indust 3 ?y in New York State? 

e. vrho is the governor of New York? 

f. If 2 to the second power is 4, what 
is 2 to the third power? 

g. Which encyclopedia do you think 
was most helpful to you in pre- 
paxdng your report and why? 

h. VJhat would toe the effects on New 
York City if we had another power 
blackout that lasted for a full 
week? 
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WORKSHEET FOR OBJECTIVE 7.7 



Classify the following teacher statements as (a) praise or encouragement 

using private criteria, (b) praise or encouragement using public criteria 

(c) corrective feedback or criticism using private crltera, or (d) 

corrective feedback or criticism using public criteria, 

1, "I will not put up with any more noise." 

2. "You answered that well because you gave examples to Illustrate 

your points." 

3* won*t accept that kind of work from you." 

__ 4. "Your paper v/as difficult to read because there were so many 
misspelled words," 

5* "Your homework paper made me very happy." 

6. "John's statements about South America are correct according 

to the map in your books." 

7. "I don®t think^Milt*s report was as good as Vera’s," 

S. "Your drawing isn’t quite right. The relative size of the 

figures destroys the perspective." 

9. “No, your answer Is incorrect. The dictionary defines that 

term as . ...” 

10. "That's a very good answer!" 

11. "Yes, that’s right. You remember that we all agreed to use 

that procedure." 

12. "No, you may not do that. The Principal won’t like it." 



WORKSHEET FOR OBJECTIVE 8,1 



(a) Using opaque (regular paper) matrix forms, formulate at least 
six models of teaching Intent representing instructional str’ategies 
for specific content and objectives for the grade level that you 
teach- On the back of each sheet, describe verbally the content, 
objectives and rationale for the model. 



(b) Describe (v^ith or without modesty) your perception of particular 
teaching talents that you have, (e.g. — listen well.’* — ”I organize 
description clearly." — "I find and present instructional materials 
magnificently/'—"! make kids work.") Explain how these talents are 
exploited in the instructional models. 



\ 



APPENDIX B 

Instruments of the Study 
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TEACH IMG SITUATION REACTION TEST 
Be vised September, 1966 



Dlreetio-nss T"rie caise example tJhat follows \vau been planned to 
meaBare yowL* abillr^y to work through some of the problems? of 
ha:ndling'’a 0 la 25s room group o Yo-u will be given certain infor- 
mation about the classroom group and the wox'klng situation ^ 

You will then be asiiked to respond to a -number of questions „ 

T:tiiis will be'rcipeated through a series of problem situationsc 
I'he case study has been designed so that you can respond 
regardless of your teaching subject -field o You do not need 
technical subject spatter knowledge to take this teste 

You are asked to Indicate your ft rs t , s econd , t hird , and -ro urfeb 
eSioice under each question by :tme rt ihi”’re &pe c t;i ve ly the numbers 
I'i 2 s' 3 u 4 , in the spaces p^rovided on the answer sheets under 
(a) • (b) (c) and 'Bie most desirable choice slhc?'Uld be 

iabeled I /and tlrte least desirable For example if your first 
choice was response (c), your second choice was 'jr^esponse (a), 
yoixr third choice was response ' (b), and your fourth choice was 
response (d), you, would • record your 'responses on the answer 
sheet as follows s 



(a) Cb) {«) (d) 

2 3 1 ^ 









w rite on the test booklet „ 
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Tfie Sltuatlo-n s 

> 0 

You Slave been employed by a school system which Is engaged in a 
series of experimental studies. One of these studies involves an 
experimental class designed to lmpi"Ove pupils'* general adjustment 
to theix‘ environment. A heterogeneous group (physical, mentally, 
socially) of twenty-five sixth grade youngsters have signed up for 
this class. 

T'xie class is scheduled to meet the last hour of the day on Tuesday 
axud Thux’-sday during t?ne last half year. .. Arrangements have been 
made so that the class might take trips and students might have an 
opportunity to meet Informally with the teacher after class. 

Ai*0'und the first of November your principal calls you in to tell 
you that. If you are interested, you have been chosen to teach the 
experimental class. You were asked because of your background in 
child psychology and your interest in helping youngsters with 
minor problems of adjustment typical of. the pre-adolescent. 

YO'ur p^rincipal has given you pretty much of a ’’free hand" to develop 
the content of the c^i'urse and the activities in which the students 
will be engaged. A good supply of instructional materials, books 
'on children, and descriptions of similar programs In other schools 
has been made available to you. There will be no direct supervision 
of your v;ork, but an evaluation by students and yourself will be 
requested at the middle and close of the semester. Studies will 
also be made of the gain in personal adjustment evidenced by your 
students. You know the names of the students who have signed up 
for your course. An experienced teacher-counselor has been asked 
by the principal to help 'you when and if you ask for help. The 
teacher-counselor knows well each of the youngsters who have signed 
up for your class. 



The Q.roup 2 

Some of the youngsters ^ho have signed up for the course know each 
other very well, having gone through school together,, Three do not 
know anyone else in the group. Others are only casually acquainted. 
Members o>f the group have a variety of interests arid abilities, 
and they represent many levels of competence and cOme from a ^variety 
of socio-economic backgr'ounds . 'The quality of their personal 
adjustment varies, but none la seriously maladjusted. 
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A,- You_have about eight weeka plua the Chrlstmaa vacation to plan for 

your class 2 

1. When you begin planning the courae you would; 

(a) Ask your teache 3 >*coun 8 elor what he thinks should be in the 
course . 

(b^ Examine the materials available to you and determine how they 
^ ' might be used by members of the class, 

(o) Read through the copies of publications describing o^^er 
^ ' school programs of a similar nature and draw ideas from tnem. 

Interview a randomly selected group of the young signed 

up for the course and set your own tentative objectives 
based on these Interviews. 

Durlnr’’ early December an Important local civic group - 

avSSft teaming sex education in the schools. Your planning had 
Included some sex education. At this point In your plann ng 
you would : 

(a) Continue planning as you have been. 

(b) Ask the principal If you should Include any sex education 
in your course o 

Jc) Remove the lessons dealing with sex education. 



(d) Find ways to get the sex education material across without 
causing an issue o 

About three weeks before your class is scheduled 

about Ihrcou^^LySu would hoi^ that your principal would; 

(a) Say that if there was anything that he^ could do to be of help 
that you should feel free to call on him# 

(b) Indicate to you what he would hope the course would 
accomplish during the semester e 

(c) Encourage you to talk about the purposes of your course as 
' you see them after several weeks of planning,. 

specific suggestions to help you in your planning, and 
^ ^ encourage you to drop In for' further suggestions If you 
need help. 

Ihe weekend before the course is to start it would be natural 
for you to feel 2 

(a) Concern that your planning has been inappropriate- 

(b) Anxious to get started and prove your ability to handle this 

I.) SSSrsSi p«.v. .f ».1 V.1U. to ‘t. -too., 

Id) Confident knowing you have done the best you could under the 



c 



ircumstances - 
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Bo You ywlll your flrsit; m^retlng with the’gx’oup tomorrow « 

5o It will be lmpox'^;.ant that you have planned fors 

(a) students to get well acquainted with each other* 

(b) explaining your grading system* 

(o) activities to catch student interest* 

(d) explaining your complete program for the semester. 



6o 



7« 



8 . 



The teacher'-counselbr drops by your room and asks if he can be of 
help. You would ask him for: 

(a) his opinion about what you have planned for tomorrow. 

(b) suggestions to help you make a good imp:i?e salon. 

(c) suggestions as to what student reaction might be on the first day 

(a) nothing until you had an opportunity to meet with the group. 

The more importanjt personal information to gather at the first 
meeting Wvould be 2 

a) intej^sts of the different students. 

b) parent or guardian., home address and phone number. 

(e) what the students would like. to do In the course. 

5y are taking the cou:rse. 



9o 



Of the things you would do the evening before meeting the class ^ 
the most essential would be tos 

(a) heaorne faralliar with the notes for such presentations as 
you might make. 

(b) become familiar with students « names and any infomafelon 
you have about' them from their files. 

(c) boc^ivme familiar with the sequence and nature of any activities 
you may have planned. 

(d) bo any materials you were^ to use wex»e available and in 

good condition „ 

Your gwatf^st, concern on this nigJrvfc before the first meeting would' 

be s 

(a) how to appear poised and at ease?. 

(b) now Vo gain control ot' the group, 

c) how t;o handle problem pupils 



(d) how to get your program moving rapidly and well* 
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Gn iiTu-fet'iy^K tfrio gratip th*'.'; fl;ri5l; clay a riur/iber o.f r:ftude‘ntB come In from 
'VO minuties if3.teo Following this^ as you get youx* program 

underway the students get restyXess., 



10 c With the student i-:. that oome in late you would: 



(a) slrnply acknowledge their presence and noticeably mark„ them 
prascht in the :r,*ecox*d boolc« 



(b) infc»rm them politely about the time at which the class starts., 

(c) ask them politely v/hy they v/e:tv 3 unable to get to class on time. 



(d) make clear to the class as a whole and the late students in 
particular the standards you will maintain with regard to 

tyardinesSo • 



11 ,> You would handle the restlessness o.f the group by 

(a) preij^enting your program more dynamically 






b) asking students why they were restless 



(c) ispeaklng to V:-he group firmly about paying attention 



(d) picking out one or two of the v/orst offenders and reprimanding 
them 

12., You would tell the grr^up your name ands 



(a) the rules of conduct; for your class 

(b) your expectatio^ns for the class 

(c) some o,f youx' personal adjustment pwtblems at their age 

(d) Bmm of your interests and bebbiCwS 



• 1 ' 



You would., by your general behavior and manner,,, try to pm sent 
vourselt" ass 



(a.) firm and serious but fair 

(fe) eXTIclent^ orderly and business-like 

(c) friendl'y,., sympathy tie and understanding 

(d) unde't'standlngi friendly and rixojf 

l4„ You would p:rf;par"e f'or thie next meeting bys 



(a) discussing with pup 1.1s what they would like to do B,nc! deciding 
on one- mr two idea-rS 



(b) r-olllnig them what pages vo .TOad 



Ic) rp,ving student.'^ a cho'lce of two ideas and determin.tng In v/hich 



he majorllry Is interest!.Mj 



(d) discussing your' .plans for the next meeting with them.. 
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You your elmry four tlirr-js?. m\d havfj made mm ol>8ervatlons« 

boyu parbieuXarly airty and you have found ti>3y from a 

lower eXaas^ slum aTOa« One girl :»eem;3 to- be withdrawn « students 

do not pay any attention to hero She Is a pleasant looking well drt?3sed 
g^'rlo ihore ara fo-ur or five youngsters^ apparently very good friends 
(both boys and girls) who do most of the talking and take most of the 
initiative o Students seem to continually interrupt each other and youo 

15 a In the interests of the two boys from the slum area you would; 



(a) find an opportunity to discuss the matter of cleanliness 
with the class 

(b) speak to the boys about their need to be clean in a confejrence 
with them 

(c) inaugurate a cleanliness competition with a prize to that half 
of the class with the best record, putting one boy In each half 

(d) speak to the boys about their need to be clean and arrange 
facilities at school where they could clean up 

l6» ' In the interests of the apparently withdrawn girl you would 2 

(a) talk to her Informally over a j>erlod of time to see if you 
could det-exmine her difficulty 

(h)€)B:il on her regularly for contributions to the discussion 

(c)diseover a skill she ha;^. and have her demoxistrate for the class 

Cd)have a confererAce x^jith her and tell her to become ixivo^ved with 
the c-lasj? diss-e'.ussion and speak up 

ITa To Impr^n/e the >'^3lat.ionshlp of the grvoup to the appax’ently 
withdrawi girl you x^-jould; 

ta)det6rmine who, if anyone^ Is friendly with her and fvrr>!n>te 
'to have* them work togethv^r on occasion 

(b) take the girl :.i£.lde and help her see how bhr. can 

'bet/c>e'r wlth lxer classmate?* 

(c) arrange to have her work wit?o tb;e giv'f-up nf boys and girls 
\tiho tako irio^st of t»he initiative 

lioT to wrk out her own pr<>biet)j 

180 Kith to the four or five yo-ungBtera who do mo^^t of the 

talklniT and take the initiative yo-u would tend to believes 

(v^)thcy ^xm brlgiltor than most of the other students 

aro the leaders of tb;v clajjs . 

(c) tbi4.rrf? 1'3 corsslderable variation In student *s ability tc 
parti':’.ix)ai;e in class 

(d) they 'are a little too cooky and think they know moi^i ti./*-. rv<v:^ 

others ^ _ 






t 



i‘9* to tendency of cXdSB membes?® to Internipt while 

oUier^s are talking you would:: 



(a) tell the class politely but firmly that Interruptions are 
Impolite and should not continue 

(b) discuss the matter with the class, determining why this 
happens and what should be done about it 

(c) organise a system of hand raising and set rules for students 
participation in disoussion 

(d) set rules for student participation in disoussion and firmly 
but fairly reprimand each person who breaks the rules 

20. One of the Important problems faolng you now is to do something which: 



(a) will Insure that no one Is rejected or disliked 

(b) will result In everybody's being liked 

(c) will encourage each person's aeoeptance of the others 



(d) will guarantee that no one's feelings get hurt 



At the beginning of the eighth class session (fourth week) Johnny comes 
Into class holding on to his arm and very nearly crying. The tears are 
welled up In his eyes and he looks away from the others. You notice that 
Peter, the largest and strongest boy In the class, looks at Johnny occa- 
sionally with a sneering smile. You do not feel that you can 
pasii, so you arrange to meet with Johnny and Peter separately after claso 



21a You would tend to believe? 

lit) that Johnny probably did something for which this was Just, but 

maybe so‘/ei*e, payment 

(b) ioter is something of a bully 

(c) that Johnny w.'is hit on the am by Peter 

(fi) ..»ohnny iV;.lt badly and Peter was quite aware or* It 

28c. When voj vith Johnny you would? 

* « 

ajik IT Peter hit Mm and why 

(b) him In. conversation and ^ lead s, lowly Into tine difficulty 



{cj te.: I you were 

your .Tie ip to him 

(d) 1-.*^ guide the 

the incident 



awaw that he h>iri s«’me dlffloulty «nd offer 
dl3mjis.'>1‘>n and rrveal what he would about. 
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yoa nvet; nh Potor you wou).d ..' 

(a) teli 'iim that Johnny was upset t;hls afternoon and you had 

nctlcod that he (Peter) was looking strange— proceed from there 

(t ) rririictJ ^dm awaj^e that you know he had trouble with Johnny and 

there 

(c) make s'dm awa^^v that ho is bigger and stronger thar- the other 
boy ft ard that he is a bully if he picks on smalleir boys 

(d) ask him if he and Johnny had had dlfflCfUlty 

2^0 w:^'*en young people get into conflict in' school It would be best to: 

(a; lot them resolve it themselves 

(bj help them to establish a friendly relat1»*>nshlp 

ic] find tho cause of the trouble and work to eliminate it 

(ci) ccntT’^^l the ^school situation so that the conflicts are less 
likely to arise 

Po In your px*ograr}i has been moving along 3Sfclsfactoi*iiy , but at^^er 

the eighth meeting you have a feeling that the students ax*e beginning to 
lose Interesi:., A number of students seem to be sitting thi*ou,;ih class 
wlihc^ut i*eally getting Involved o Others seem to ay iiitercated and 
active o 'H'le tc ache r-eounse lor asks to see you infonnally over coffee » 

15, V/;A«n you with the teacher-counselor you would: 

{a} not tniic about your class or Its present lack cf Involvement 

(bj youx* concern v^lth him and li;^tt*n for r’u^i;e5tions he 

{e) '< ibout hew satisfactory the errjy meetings boon 

(cO teaol>jT'-counselor to orient the illi^cu>:i‘?Von 

260 Ycur p.ur.j.Vxi^.*'" fox* th*; rjvxt (riinuh) in'^uioo' 

ia) ro-vi iii »*;»'> trisn yea had net *cri’'«’? 

f '• 

\t) .vom- ' ■ rtcntlon of the Importa/.w »•?' t!i>tudr;nt.s doit g well 

■ , vu". ^'T 



lx>^ 



Ic) /I T* To;’ tdea^ from afcudcntti an to i)"*w U' th<* cjass 

'nr.: ■ I p ; , • ; ••• ■• p.g 

» 

{ 6 'j way.^^ to students actively eomothij-g in 
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27 u Puriuj?, tijf ninth session you t^ouldt 

(a) behavo much a» you hod In earilex* sessions 

(b) put oorne stress on the Importance of everybody paying attention 

In cla;i6 

(c) by careful obsex'vatlon determine which students seem disinterested 

(d) spook pointedly to those who were not paying attention 
28* you would tend to believe the loss of Interest due to: 

(a) a x’ather natural reaction In an elective experimental course 

(b) failure of students to realize that they must contribute much 
to a course of this kind 

(c) a rather nat-ural group reaction to the experience of working 
“ co^ether on personal adjustment problems 



(d) ycur own falluix? in developing good human relationships In 
the /slass and stimulating thci students 

Before^ the raid term (eighteenth) meeting of the class you take time out 
to thlnw about experiences you have V:ad<, The class has been good some 
days and pool’ "’ther days* you have had no word from your principal about 
hevi your vjo?'k been# The teacher-counselor has seemed satisfied but 
not very much ii'nf-i’.v^T^S'Od with what you ax^ doing You have heax*d nothing 
aDou'c tbe ycu>\r people who axe being studied o you are asked to meet with 
the p-ax'cfuts ts* the expex*lmental class In Infoxinal way* 

29. You would b? mo?t concenrted about: 

ia) the r^Tlur-e of the principal and teacher -counselor to discuss 

th^» of the students before your ineetjpj^ with the parents 

(b) vihaf you zdv-uld eay to the parents 

(c) you?" wrpir^'.nt r 2 i*iure to impress your teacher-counselor 
{ j> whr*.t r’i y sv.oni-»$ of the young people arc* shov/iri>? 

30 o Vc'U W"U:1^’ voir*- t.O'? 

(a) yrur progr'^ss with the tf?a<!!hes>* counsel or 

{b; ntk iV’.' ir* l.ntment with the prints ipal to find out hivw he 
ibout :y.:*ir 

( 0 ) plan to wivtk with your greup 

(d) not let the prv^ent »tata of affalx’s \s’Grry you 
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31*. with paiVAta you vioulo? 

(n) oncouT»i(*'tv them to a»k qaestioiis about the program 

(b) tell tiiem what the program has consisted of so far 

(c) tell tr,cm you den*t know how well the prcgrnm Is going 

(cJ) irav»J>>ss upon them the importance of student participation 
In activities « 

32 0 In this case you would feel that parents 1 

(a) oui^:t to be told how their children are doing In this class 

(b) ought not to become involved In such an experimental program 

(c) are entitled to an opportunity to question you 

(d) ougltit to be referred to those In charge of the experiment 
33® At your next class meeting: 

(a) you would tell\ students what you told their parents 

(b) you would not initiate any discussion about your visit with 

th« parent 

ic) you would dlHcuss briefly the pax>ents' Iritex’est in the class 

(d) you vinnld the students that you expr'cUod mori‘ coojr ‘ration 

ftwm thf*u\ m'v; that their parents were Involved 

The nineteenth ^Afid tv^'rvr.leth class »*?aslons very unsf^tisraotoxy,, 

YC'U leave at r>,.- end of the twentiftth sesirlon wiU In your 

mind to vnr%'iu:}* >‘tiiaentc* ay.'e gaining in porponal h)kO «OdlAl adjustment* 
You can vitn the structure and oi^anlzar ‘ on ni‘ tht> class end 

b*i'iiove that if ft<*>uld be corrected or if you had f»one things 

difforrintly over t>iv past few weeks that you- would not. have a piv>blcm 
with the cln'^r. * 



3^4 ., rt tbiy^ j d S 

(a) f;*-’ »/;o lo i5lais*s the next day :»rvt.J ask y^uj how 

thi''/' : -.r'i thi^ progpfjsa »^f 

(b) r.hinx rv,f? problem carefully and start pif'wrin. ;>;r r*evi;iions 

for th * 000 T' -- r»e/t year 

(c) try tr ycar&eir Ar./;ept the fact that lifi^ rrtr; fil.ied 

v/lih m*?nts and rv^double your oiTorts to .7 rii<>' ycu^* 

ir i futur\^ by spending more time 1?; prepararion 
and r p crura ♦r.i.rig. y«.ii *’ students to work harder* 

\djl m?/itlcn y':ur concorr* at the next meeting of your class anj exi- 
oourj/^e 3‘};udents to talk with you after class about tbo pjx>gres3 
of the course 

B^ll 



o 







Yi’.Mi VO" 1 . I"'.:*;: 

aho'.if. wh'jt- 



T ‘jiSicV, b»!'c.ter ri';gardlng thf accuracy oC your entimntG 
vith cla»» if you? 



^ 2 >) vcT'^ '•ut.t* th-yr. 5omc of the student® WTire not being difficult on 

' * to t;*‘>cfc your authority a 8 a new fceachcfr 

(i*) abcur. tht) expectations of your utudents and to what 

r./vy t’^-Xfe tJ^eir expectations were belni^ met 

(ft) coult^ S'nv« a colleague in whcm you could confide and in whom 
you could come in and observe your class and talk with 

you 

(d) were «ur? you understood your own needs for success and the 
vr^tont. to which these needs influence your feelings 

^6o AVi‘»ec* the tw^fntieph session^ It would be natural for you to feel 

that ;• 

(a) you vM!ld like: to relax and think about tho situation over 
the 

tb) you i>tudent8 accepted the fact th?»t things that are 

tav.iTAt th -in iT\ setjools are usually good for them even thougd^ 
th«y ^'ar n»vt l ike what they aar^e lean*lr8 all of tViO time 

(c) thirv*::' m well all tho time for evtnyboiry ^»nd that they 

coul uv't i. f xpect^-d to alv/ays go for yo»> 

(o) It ;rr;«t h;^vo beon wonderful to teach In the* good oJd days when 

v**r-;> In school because they variV rj to i^arr: 



yfu an 'j' t: to ;fy/aiy?e the source of the you ara having 
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} ^ ,3.V. \A,-' ?.T--.rT-ds or th^ to J*rje li’ yr *«2 coii}d rind 
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Ai; you v/lah to WiHo plans for a £cri<^^a oV 

visits uy iurf-;:;xvrit. owwriJAnlty b«aith and w^Xinryi agencies. You want tc bo 
suxv. that the youngsters leam from the exporionees and conduct them- 
fteives properly whU« tx’aveling to and from and visiting In the agencies. 

38. In order to aasui^e that all youngsters learned from their first 

trip you ^vculd: 

(a) assign particular things for all of them to look for and 
listen to 

(b) ask each to vnrlte a brief commentary on the most important things 
they saw and heard 

(c) encourage them to ask questions while they were there 

{d) present tXiem with a check sheet of Items to be seen and heard 
and ask them to check off those that, they saw or heard 

39. In preparation for the first trip you would;* 

(a) tell ais much as you could about the agency to which they 

(b) tell you ^^ere sure It would be Interesting and fun and let 

them see and hear for themselves 

ic) aek Uu;in what they thought they c«'>uld expect and encourage 
guided di-cuv-sions about their exr>e<itationa 

(d) tell them abc^ufc the most Interesting things they would see and hear 

40 . To Insure that the group conducted themselves properly you would s 



(a) 50 1 out i\iles of conduct for them 

(b) aak tut?m to behave as young ladles and gentl-?>nHn rcpi'esentlng 
th-^vlr 

(c) asik vf- it rules oi’ conduct they would prop^^we and develop a 

code with th'i' (JTOUp 

(d) asKur*?. if they did not behave properly they would not 

i^c or in the future 

ft 

4lo On tho v/nwid: 

(a) divln:^ \A*Q'\n Into small groups with n i-c’acJer r*erpor>sible for* each 
i^y\y>xy^ ari'i /arrange theii' itinerary and meetlyp^s alter you get to 

(b) ask the youM/rn r.e'cs to got your pv/ml salon first and on this basis 

alio.' the>^« pursue th-ilr owi interest a 

(c) 'io'r ar»‘'?nc.y t-ake responsibility for deciding vmerf:* rlK-y 

e.oul^i /y' end ’./hen 

(d) keep t.h.rv, fill togeiher as a man^c.^^able g3>:>up 
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J« At the closlie of the thirtieth class session Bob^ one of the most able 

boys, &ummarii!:es a class discussion on boy-girl relationships with, "V/ell, 
W6*ve talked around the subject but we never get down to the important 
questions,'' The agreement of a number of the class members is evident, 

42, You would tend to believe: 

(a) the class membez*s are too young to be dealing with important 
questions in this area 

(b) you had allowed Just a little too much freedom in the discussions 
of boy-girl relationships 

(c) this simply reflects a natural desire on the part of students to 
introduce some excitement into the class sessions 

(d) the class could handle important questions in this area with your 
guidance and support 

43, Before the thirty-first session you would: 

(a) clarify the significance and implications of Bob's statement 
in your own mind 

(b) determine what^ you will and will not allow to be discussed in 
class in this area 



(c) consult the principal and get direction from him 

(d) discuss the situation with the teacher-counselor with a view 
to getting ideas for handling the next session 

44, During the thirty-first session you would: 

(a) propose a list of carefully selected questions you believe the 
students have in mind and begin discussions on the most manage- 
able of thc^r: 




-t; j .Vr • aj'ifi rtrav from tho 

thouf^iit ^houla be discu^ised 



a l?.:*t oi’ 'jh^t tb 



(c) sugg*^^^ that seme questions are not appre^priate for discussion 
in school and that some of these fall in the area of boy-girl 
relationship 

(d) ask Bob to pick up v;here he left off and guide him and other class 
members as they clarify the diz^eotlons further discussion should 
take 
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K Vc>ur an last, devtilopod inro a fairly r oVirtal v<^ ari}t the dla- 

moi'e animated and evory^ino part.lclpatos to &nm df^«rt^e. 
I>i.aa^reoni^:fnt 6 on Ideas begin 1:o appear and tne students give evidence of 
livben.>i* feelings on a number of Issues^ George haa been particularly out- 
spoken. He haa very radical Ideas that seem to provoke the other students 
to disagree but you Imow that the Ideas he expresses have some support 
from some psychologists that you consider to be the 'lunatic fringe • 
George seldom gives in on a pointy 

45 * You would believe that these conditions are likely to? 



(a) ultimately strengthen the group 

(b) do little but make it uncomfo:i»tabXe until Qedrge loams his lesson 

(c) destroy the group unity unless you Intervene 

(d) make It difficult for progress to be made for somc^ students 
until they learn to accept George 



46* VJlth regard to George you would: 



(a) i^efcr him to the teachoavcounselor 

(b) point out to Oporge that he Is Intolerant of the views of other 
class members 

{:;) encourage him to express his Ideas In ways that would not 
irritate other students 

(d) politely but flrnly keep him from expressing such Ideas 
47 * Kith rtjgard to the other students you x-srouldj; 

(a) enecurage them In their effort to stand up to George 

(b) help them to understand what George is doing to them and why 

fc) help them to get onto topics and ideas vJhem Oeox*ge could noi 
disagree wlt*h them so forcefully 

(d) Into the discussion on their side and ahovj George vhat he 
1 s v;rcng 

48* V/ith regard y»>ur concern for George as a person 1 , you would feel 

that 3 

(a) ho Is developing undemocratic traits by behaviiig os ho does^ and 
you would hepu to help him change 

(b) he not understand how to behave In a dem'mratlo wot t^lng 

and may need help 

(c;) hf! p'Tofcably never learned oortaln social skil ls necesoary 
Vov domooratlo grciup behavior and the pose i bill ties of develop- 
ing such skills should be suown tlm.. 

(d) he %/lll learn sooncx* or j.sr*er that In a democracy seme Ido^as are 
undesirable because they tond to destroy the group 
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Answr Sheet 



TBACHINQ SITUATION REACTION TBST 

Name N umbe r D ate 

(print} Last ^iret 
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33. 
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18. 
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34. 
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3. 
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b 
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19. 


a 
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e 
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35. 
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b 
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4. 


a 
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20. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


36. 


a 


b 


0 


d 


5. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


21. 


a 


b 


0 


d 


37. 


a 


b 
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d 
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- - - 


-- 


\ 




•MMIP 
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1 


— — - 
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6. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


22. 


a 


b 


0 


d 


38. 


a 


b 


0 


d 


7. 


a 


b 


0 


d 


23. 


a 


b 


0 


d 


39. 


a 


b 


0 


a 


8. 


a 


b 


0 


d 


24. 


a 


b 


0 


d 


40. 


a 


b 


0 


d 


9. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


25. 


a 


b 


0 


d 


41. 


a 


b 


c 


a 


10. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


26. 


a 


b 


0 


d 


42. 


a 


b 


e 


a 


11. 


a 


b 


0 


d 


27. 


a 


b 


0 


d 


43, 


a 


b 


c 


a 


12. 


a 


b 


0 
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28. 


a 


b 


0 


d 


44. 
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a 


b 


c 


d 


13. 
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b 
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29. 


a 


b 




d 


45. 
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b 


c 


a 


14. 


a 


b 


0 


d 


30. 


a 


b 


0 


d 


46. 


a 


b 


c 


a 


15. 


a 


b 


0 


d 


31. 


a 


b 


0 
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47. 


a 


b 


0 


a 


16. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


32. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


48. 


a 


b 


0 


a 
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SSriAtn^lC r>IFr£nSNTIAL XNSTHUJAEWr FOR ESTirAATlNQ ATTITUDES TOWARD 
ACTTVIIIES KJ&r.ATED TO INSTRUCTlONo 



';>urpc£»8 this instrument Is to measure the meanings of certain 
and activities to teachers and prospective teachers by having 
trieui make jua(.7ftent8 about some Items according to a series of des- 
criptive scales.. In flUlng cut this form, please make your Judgment 
(>n vho basis of what these thlni^s m^an to you and how you feel about 

•y':- vn-i p 

In this instrument, you will flnJ fifty or mor« statemonta about 
thlrip.> t-9ac.hers cJo or may do that are related to lnstr»iction. You 
will also find six scales against which to x»ate each statement „ 

K -ro is how you are to use these sealess If you feel that the state- 
ment ijj c losely related to one end of the scale > you should place 

your checK mark as fcliow^sj” 



Pleasing _x_ ? ^ ? ?. : s s Annoying 

Pleasln^^ 2 " s s : s JL" Axmoylng 

If you feel that thcf statement Is quite closely related to one or the 
other end of the scale (but not extremely), you snouici place your 
check-mark aa foilewst; 



Meaningle r>s 





Meanlngies:^ 



» 






Meaningful 

Meaningful 



If the ivtatenient seems only sl ightl y relalyd to one side as opposed 
t..-T t.he other (but is noTIreaiiy neutral) tSen you should check as 
folio was 



Important 

Importa:rii 




: Trivial 

i Trivial 



The dtrcattlon toward which you check, of course, depends upon which of 
the two endti of the scale seem most characteristic of the statement 



you Juaglng.* 



ir veu ^;onsldor the i^tat-cment to be neutral on the sc'ale^ both sides of 
thv' 60^1^ j with the “sta rJemen t , or if the scale la 

^ unrerat ed to the ^statement, then you should 

y^ur check-mark In the middle space? 



Valuable •’ : 


s X ;; 


^5 Place your 
\nt: u n 0 a rl es ^ 


check-marks 


* • * J v» * 


X : 


Net 




Thi 3 i ; " ‘X 

.MhtfuM’OTi-'* 


s> • 

« 

*««» > 


• 

# * 


B-X7 



; VJorthless 

in th? middle of spaces , not on 




2 



2) Be sure you check every scale for every statement— do not 
omit any , 

5 ) Never put more than one check-mark on a single scale. 

Sometimes you may feel that you have dealt with the same item more 
than once on this instrument. This will not be the case, so do not 
look back and forth through the items. Do not try to rememberliow 
you checked similar items earlier. Make each item a separate and 
independent .ludpanent . Work at fairlSniTgiOpeed t^ tEIs aWlv- 
ity. Do not worry or puzzle over individual items. It is your 
first impressions, the immediate ^feelings” about the items, that 
we want. On the other hand please do not be careless, because we 
want your true impressions. 



\ 
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WiACTZOK TC INSTromOMAL ACTIVITIES 

?»' f t» ‘v4sv ^Ti: x\jlal&<)d to IfidtiruoiJion^ai ActJivlti>t^c which 

U ;'i.*,hr?:r 2 ;*v<y fyv tio each jufeatfrinent; accordlri^i t-o your 

or bcXlcl* lu ipslahlon tio each oi t#h€» acalefi 

f s •]( 1 c w 1 v>jr the 5 tatf ?;nt;*rit‘- ? 

lo iMm'.'T.rv* 31 or sorlce^ of lO'^^ons In detail » 












Vrili 

ixiij Froye'duro 



AjrmoylnjiT, 
W<Mnlnr;ful 
Trivial 
EreJ tlru 5 
Ka;iy 

(ioort Pro<:edarc* 






i.tarn'fjss with chlldx\m» 



S'l^rysUh*. 

Iv;7;v<»rhant 

nori 

Bad iYvjC'i^dura 



.\ 



: A>moy 1 
: Weanlnoful 
3 Trivial 
5 Exciting 
s Easy 

^ dood Pror^durc* 






decisions about the purpoaes of a losaon 



{j*yasltiC! 

Imr^^rTriint 

B-:i •; Iwocdurr 



Annoylnp; 

r4f»aningful 

Trivial 

Exciting 

Easy 

CSood iTocedure 



**c 



:cv.;cord«« to find out about students. 



Fceit.vlrjr. 

2^.‘p'^rl'yir*t 

Vs . 'V i 

s * i.M m 

jB'vrd 

iU'vi Prcc«>oux'': 



4 

I* 

a 

I • 

% 

.« 

.t 

♦ 

*• 

• A 



: Axmcylng 

1 Weanlngful 

2 Trivial 

; Exciting 
; Easy 

2 (jt;od fro^-'cfduxy? 



fT 

! / <» 



v; vr^lrif with children to clatccoiie their ofe^ede 






^ ) i. 






S' 

I 

4 

. 

> 

n 

4 

4 

a 



Arcaoy 1 r*g 
Meanli'.rfu.l 
Trivial 
E.xclt.) r»e; 

TV■<^y 

Ot^od rri>cf d»i)\ 
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£x«ltlnfc 

EaffV 
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T)uil 

liard 

I'iJd 
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Easy 

Good Frocejiirf* 



itH'U'inr: instructional matez*la.l£i 
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ViORKSHOP ACTIVITIES ASSESSMENT i; '->:X 



The orlslnal directions for reacting to the Index asked tea- 
chers to assess the potential value of the activities and to 

pro n let the frequency of use* 

Now that you have ivorlcod with your student teacher, will 

you react to the Index by Indicating how valuable the activities 
really were and the actual frequency of use. Use the scales 
provided, but assess what really happened Instead cf predictions 



WORKSHOP ASSESSMBNT INDEX 



Please respond to each item on two bases: (a) The potential userulnesa 
Ox the ideas, Sicilia, eto., that have been v/orked with during the worlc- 
chop in tezTT*s ox your usings those ideas, skills, etc#, with ycur student 
teaeher next Tall (b) The probable frequency of use of the ideas, skills, 
etc., as you see your use of them with ycur student teacher next fall. 



Please respond to each item. Malce your response on the resj^onso sheet 
jy placing an (X) at the point on each scale that represents your present 
perception of usefulness and probable frequency of use associated with 
each item. You may make additional clarifying comments with respect to 
each item if you wish. 

1. Usiiig a video tape recorder to record samples of the student teacher’s 
teaching behavior, and the sitting dovm with the student teacher in a 
supervisory conference to viei7 and discuss, the lesson. 

2. Using a video tape recorder to record samples of the student teacher’s 
teaching behavior, and then allowing the student teacher to view the 
sample of the lesson without your presence . 

3. Taking interaction analysis on a sample of the student teacher’s 
lesson, plotting thev data into a matrix (or having the student teacher 
plot the data into a matrix) and then sitting dovm with the studcr.y 
teacher in a supervisory conference to anaiy^ tne data and oiscuss 
the lesson . 



i>. Taking interaction analysis on a sample of the student teacher's 

lesson, plotting the data into a matrix (or having the student teacher 
plot the data into the matrix) and then encourage the student teacher 
to analyze the data without your presence . 



5. Having the student teacher use the matx^x as a means of stating in- 
structional Intent prior to a lesson, taking interaction anal ysls on 
the lesson, plotting the data into a matrix (or having the stii6ent 
teacher plot the data into a matrix) and then sitting down yith th^ 
student teacher in a supervisory conference to ana^rze and ciscuss 
the congruence” or lack of congruence between Intended and actual 
teaching behavior. 



6- Havln;^ the student teacher use the matrix as a means of stating in- 
structional intent prior to a lesson, plotting the data into a matrix 
(or having the student teacher plot the data into a matrix) 
encouraging the student teacher to analyze the congruence cr lack of 
congruence between intended and actual teaching behavior wit lou ; 
your presence . 

7. Holnlns fac student teaoher relate instruction strategy EOdela (re- 
contlon, interpersonal, etc,) to instructional Intent and/or In-^ 
stl’uotional behavior without malclng concrete reference to the in««er- 
actlon analysis matrix. 



8. Kelplna the student teaoher relate instructional strategy models 
(reception, interpersonal, etc.) to instructional intent and/or 
instructional behavior bv making aneclflc inference to regions , 
cells, and transition jpattema in the interaction analysis matrix. 
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9* Snaouracins and assisting the student teacher In using the Gallapiher 
Ticvcls ^ ghln lrlnf^ Kcdel tc help the student teacher become raore aware 
o^'nS^ her quesTTlons, clarifying statements, etc., provol-.o diffex»ent 
levels of thinlclng In students, and improve her questioning skill* 

10. Encouraging and assisting the student teacher In using the ^aba Levels 
Thln kln.^ Model tc help the student teacher become more av;are cf now 
EiFquestlonsT clarifying statements, etc., provoke different levels 
of thinking in students, and improve her questioning sldLll* 

11* Encouraging and assisting the student teacher in interpreting in- 

striicticnal and control Incidents In the classreora in terms of prin- 
ciples drawn from theories of the teaching- learning process (Field 
Iheory, reinforcement theory, motivation theory, etc.). 

12. Using primarily accenting and clarifying behavior rather than Judg- 
mental, directive and telling behaviors during supervisory corifex-cnces 
to help the student teacher ^see” what occurred during teaching in- 
cidents and gi’ow toward becoming a more effective teacher in ways 
that are congruent with her unique potential teaching talents* 
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